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@@ The names of new Directors elected in dis- 
tricts whose Boards subscribe for five copies of the 
Journal, to supply one to each member, should be 
made known, with their Post Offices. If this is 
not done, the outgeing members will continue to re- 
ecive the Journal. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 

In conformity with the 9th section of the School 
Supplement of 8 May, 1855, this document will | 
be found inserted in the present number. 
speak for itself. 
for going into a somewhat fuller review of our State 
System of Education than heretofore. But whether 
the right views are presented and the appropriate 
conclusions have been arrived at, others must de- 
cide. 





DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT BATES. 

At the end of a laborious official tour of duty in the 
middle and north western partj of the State, this 
gentleman was prostrated by severe disease a 
month ago, on arrival at his home in Meadville.— 
His numerous friends will however rejoice to hear 
of his recovery after a prolonged attack, and that 
he will soon be again at his post. In the next num- 
ber some notes of his late tour will be given. 





AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAW. 


The Committees on Education in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, have considered and 





It must| schools in any appreciable degree. 
There seemed to be urgent reason} 





| agreed on an amendment to the School Law of the 


State, and it has been reported to the House by 


+= | Mr. Elliot, of Tioga, chairman of the House Com- 


mittee. It does not propose any important changes 
in the system itself, but mainly supplies some omis- 
sions and defects in the present law, and embraces 
most of the provisions that were before the House 
last winter, with a few additional sections. It is 
hoped that the measure will be speedily acted on, 
anda new edition of the School Law, Decisions 
and Forms be thus enabled to be published. 


EXTRACTS FROM CO. SUPERINTENDENTS REPORTS. 


The numerous though brief extracts from these 
documents, to be found under the official head in 
this number, are worth reading. Among other 
| good things, they show that the rebellion has net 
|retarded the course of education or injured the 
In fact, every 
day is leading us more and more to the conclusion, 
that however greatly other soeial interests and 
business enterprises may be and are embarrassed 
and damaged, our noble State is slowly but surely 
coming to the conclusion that the schools—the 
hope of the future—shall take no detriment which 
patriotism and self-sacrifice can possibly prevent, 

LOCAL ITEMS. 

The exclusion of all other matter, except the 
official, from the January number, by the proceed- 
ings of the State Convention, and the insertion of 
the Annual Report of the School Department ia 
this, have left little room for our usual variety.— 
The omission most regretted is that of our own 
“Home Educational Events.” <A. large batch of 
these has accumulated, and that too of a most in. 
teresting and valuable kind,—showin 
gress in educational affairs in 
We shall present a full though succinct stat 
of them inthe March number. Hereaft 


g marked pro- 
eral respectS.—. 
ment 


er we hope 
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to make this department of the Journal's contents 
more regular, methodical and generally representa- 
tive of the whole State than has yet been attempt- 
ed. In the mean time, not inclination, but want of 
space, has put us in arrear in this respect. 


VISITING SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In the proceedings of several of the Institutes 
held during the last two months, we notice that the 
Superintendents of adjoining counties—in some 
eases as many as three or four—were present and 
actively participated as platform instructors. This 
is traly a laudable and useful practice. It not only 
saves expense to the Institute and labor to the lo- 
cal officer, but gives variety and dignity to the 
meeting. To the visiting Superintendents it can- 
not but be of great utility. 
broad ened, and their local plans varied into that 
gener al conformity with the great State movement, 


Thus their views are 


which must prevail before it can be fully success- 
ful. True it is, that there will and ought to be a 
local individuality in each County Institute, mould- 
ing it to the wants and wishes of its constituency ; 
yet at the same time there must be, or it will soon 
pro ve comparatively a failure, a family likeness to 


the true model, which can only be effected by con-| 


tact between all the leading minds. Hence we like 
these brotherly, professional visits; and we doubt 
whether it is possible for the next Institute of any 
such visitor to remain unimproved by the kindlY 
act and neighborly courtesy of its prominent offi- 


cer. 


INSTITUTES IN THE HOLIDAYS. 

There must have been nearly twenty County In- 
stitutes held in this State during the last Christ- 
mas vacation. ‘This seems to be objectionable on 
several grounds. 
tutes at the same time in many counties, and par- 
ticularly in adjoining counties, is very embarrass- 
ing and often decreases the size and usefulness of 
each. It is, as elsewhere remarked, advantageous 
for Superintendents of adjoining counties to visit 
each others Institutes. It is frequently desirable, 
also, that able teachers and lecturers should par- 
ticipate in successive Institutes ; and it is quite 
promotive of good feeling and the increase of knowl- 
edge, when teachers participate in the Institutes 
of other counties than their own. All this is pre- 
vented by the simultaneous holding of Institutes ; 
to say nothing of the fact that it greatly prevents 
that assistance which the School Department is 
willing and anxious to afford on such occasions, as 
far as other duties will permit. 

The Christmas week, too, is not, in most coun- 
ties, the best time for the Institute. After weeks 
or months of toil in the school, teachers are as 
anxious for and as much need the rest and recrea- 
tion of this season, as their pupils. Some, it is true, 


The practice of holding Insti- 
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look on the Institute as a frolic or pastime. To 
such the Institute can be of little use, and they are 
not to be taken into account in this question. It 
mind, that the Institute is as 
much an occasion of work and duty, as that of 
actual school teaching ; and on working teachers de- 
sirous of relaxation, it is hard and to some extent 
unfair, to impose the Institute work in the holiday 
time. 

We do hope, therefore, that in the next year’s 
Institute campaign, this subject shall be carefully 
considered, and some arrangement made, by whieh 
the evil of the practice may be avoided. 


is to be borne in 


An excellent plan seems to be growing into favor 
‘in some parts of the State. It is for the Superin- 
tendents of the same Normal School District to 
meet in the summer or early in the fall, and arrange 
the times and places for their Institutes, so that 
each, with as many of their teachers as can, may 
attend the whole series ;—thus strengthening each 
other’s hands and largely increasing the benefits of 
the Institutes. We trust this, or some other equal- 
ly effectual mode, may be hit on to remedy the 
evil of holiday Institutes. 


NORTH WESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The northwestern Normal School of which, on 
the cover of this number of the Journal, we pre- 
sent a finely executed wood cut, is located in Ed- 
inboro’ near the southern boundary of Erie, the ex- 
the State. The 
counties embraced in the 12th Normal District of 
the State, of which the “ North Western” is the 
State school, are Erie, Crawford, Venango, Mercer 


treme northwestern county of 


and Lawrence. The buildings, substantial wooden 
one, the Academic 
Hall, situated on the left of the picture is in the 
form of a cross, the main part being 40 feet front 
by 56 feet deep, and is suitably divided into apart- 
ments for recitation, 3 rooms on each floor; one 
room however on the first floor is reserved for li- 
On the extreme right of 
the picture stands Ritner Hall. This beautiful 
structure is 44 feet front by 66 feet deep. The first 
floor is occupied by the model school consisting of 
one large room capable of seating comfortably 150 
children with four recitation rooms, adjacent. The 
jentire space of the second story is occupied as a 
Lecture Hall. This room has a ceiling 20 feet high, 
and, with a gallery across the end extending about 
? of the whole length of the hall, is capable of 
seating 1000 persons. Back of the parterre be- 
|tween the two halls, at a distance of about 300 feet 
from either, is located the Boarding Hall for gen- 
tlemen. This building is in the shape of an L, 90 
feet in front and 90 feet rear with a width of 36 
| feet. On the first floor are a commodious dining- 
lroom and the family apartments of the Steward.— 


structures, are four in number: 


brary and apparatus. 


orm oP 





lhe 


———— 
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The remainder of the first, with the two upper 
stories, is conveniently arranged in apartments for 
lodging and study rooms for the young gentlemen. 
These rooms will accommodate about 150 students. 

The fourth building farthest in the rear and on 
the right of the center of the picture is a similar 
hall for young ladies’ lodging and study rooms.— 
This is also in the shape of an L, 100 feet front ex- 
tending back 80 feet, in width 36; and besides the 
domestic apartments for the professor’s family, it 
is adapted conveniently for 150 pupils. 


The grounds in front are tastefully laid out and 
are about to be adorned with ornamental trees and 
shrubbery, which will give to the whole an air of 
refinement, so necessary to the cultivation of good 
morals in youth. The whole enclosure, in conformi- 
ty with the Normal aet, embraces an area of 10 
acres and a fraction over,—thus affording ample 
room for ornamentation and for gymnastic exercise 
of the students. 

This, the second of the 8tate Normal Schools 
recognized under the act, is the freewill offering to 
the noble public school system of Pennsylvania, of 
a few generous and enterprising friends of educa- 


tion, almost within sight of the monument of their | 


liberality. 

The institution has the nucleus of a library, a 
liberal supply of philosophical apparatus for the 
illustration of the physical sciences and an able 
corps of Professors and Teachers. And now it 
only remains for the citizens of the district proper 


as also of the western portion of the State, to mani- | 


fest their appreciation of this disinterested munifi- 


cence on the part of a few, by fostering and sus- | 


taining this, their own institution. Let its halls 
be crowded with candidates for the honors of a 
Teacher’s Professional Diploma ; and may there go 


forth yearly from this school a company of highly | 


disciplined and thoroughly furnished instructors, to 
wake up thought and feed the hungry minds of the 
rising generation, in our great and growing com- 
monwealth. 


Edinboro’ the seat of this institution is a quiet | 


rural town of about eight hundred inhabitants, situ- 
ated eighteen miles south from the Lake and the city 
of Erie, which is accessible from almost every 
quarter by railroad. From Erica daily stage runs 
to Edinboro’ and one south to Pittsburg. 

The advantages of this school thus located are 
numerous. Far removed from the many enticing 
scenes incident to larger towns and public thorough- 
fares, many of the temptations to neglect studies 
and implant bad habits, are thus removed. The 
health of the place is good; the surrounding coun- 
try and its scenery are beautiful, and the inhabi- 
tants noted (as we can say from experience) for 
their kind hospitality. 

The cost of attending this institution for the 


|term of eleven weeks, will not exceed thirty dol- 
jlars. Students desirous of curtailing their expen- 
|ses can do so by hiring rooms in the buildings and 
boarding themselves ; by which means the cost can 
be brought down to twenty dollars. Being a farm- 
ing community, provisions of every kind are pur- 
chasable at much lower prices than are paid near 
the eastern cities. 





Hook Notices, 


|Scnoort Recorp; including Class-books for Daily Record 
of Recitations and Deportment ; Monthly Reports to pa- 
rents ; and a General Summary of the pupil’s attend- 
ance, punctuality, conduct and recitation, showing his 


progress from month to month. Adapted to the use of 
Common, Select and High Schools. By A. A. Maeder, 


Principal of High School, West Chester, Pa. Published 

by Ed. F. James, West Chester, Pa. 
| The due grading of our schools, and the proper classifi- 
|cation of their pupils, are amongst the most urgent wants 
| of the system ; and one of the best signs that this want is 
{soon to be supplied is found in the numerous Class Regis- 
ters now offered by practical teachers to the notice of the 
profession. The one whose title is above given, is des- 
tined to win a large share of approbat It consists of 
a daily record of recitation for each class in the school, 
showing the standing of each pupil for the week, also; 
}next a monthly record not only of recitation but of at- 
itendance and deportment; and finally a neat form of 
|}monthly report to the parent showing the same particu- 


lars. Prefixed to the Monthly Record book, are clear yet 


brief instructions for keeping each part and for transmit- 


ting the entries of one to the other. The whole is well 
| printed, on good paper, and got up in a style to attract the 
jattention, and we trust also to receive the approbation‘of 


| 
ithe teachers of the State. 





Miffirinl, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, FEBRUARY, 1862. 4 


Sa 


| APPOINTMENT OF CounTY SUPERINTENDENT: Wm. A. 
|Scorr, of Ebensburg, to be Superintendent of Cambria 
| county, till the first Monday in June, 1863, in place of 
| James M. Swank, resigned. 


ANONYMOUS QUESTIONS. 
1 > Several Questions involving important points in 
|school affairs have been received, all of them without the 


real names and some without even the residence of the 


writers. Noreply has been or will be made to such com- 
munications, either by letter or through the Journal. The 
| discusison of abstract questions is not the business of this 


Department ; and in local and actual cases it must have 
the name of some known and responsible authority for 
the facts stated. Otherwise unnecessary controversy 
|might be the result of its improvident interference, when 
the matter, if left to the local authorities, would probably 
be satisfactorily settled at home. In addition to this, at- 
tention to such communications would probably excite ill- 
feeling,—most of these anonymous appeals being against 
| Boards of Directors and Teachers whose positions are suf- 
|ficiently difficult, without subjecting them also to name- 


\less attacks. 
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382. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JAN. 1862. | 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Allegheny, Allegheny City, Alexan. Cameron,1608 
Bradford, Towanda Bor., Paul D. Morrow, 96 
és Rome Borough, John Passmore, 24 
Bucks, Falls, Ebenezer Mull, 184 
. Newtown Twp., John S. Keith, 85 
ad Plumstead, Charles Bryan, 255 
os Quakertown, Richard K. Green, 48 
66 Warwick, Thomas Watkins, 76 
Butler, Butler Borough, George U. Crozier, 138 
Chester, W. Brandywine, Isaac Trego, 68 
« Charlestown, Jacob Rixstine, 103 
ee E. Fallowfield, Caleb B. Lilley, 122 
= London Britain, Samuel Strahom, 67 
a6 Oxford, Lower, J. G. B. Reyburn, 114 
S — Upper, William Burn, 94 
63 Phenixville, Levi B. Kaler, 566 
o Thornbury, Henry Clayton, 14 
6¢ Uwchlan, Fred. Bingaman, 68 
es Willistown, Reuben E. Lewis, 126 
€linton,’ Chapman, Tho. B. Loveland, 65 
sé Lock Haven, Harrison Barr, 255 
€rawford, Evansburg, Daniel Mackay, 29 
66 Saegertown, Dr. A. Deichman, 38 
= Venango Twp., J. H. Skelton, 76 
“ Riceville, Dan. Conner, 19 
Delaware, Aston, J. W. McCracken, 148 
ae Bethel, J. W. Hance, 51 
“ Birmingham, Lewis H. Bullock, 53 
“ Chichester, Low.,Thomas Taylor, 94 
Concord, David L. Manly, 112 
«6 Providence, Up., Pratt Bishop, 70 
= Thornbury, Curtis Cheyney, 86 
Brie, Albion Borough, J. R. Orton, 48 
a Edinboro ‘* Marius Saley, 70 
«6 Girard Twp., Wm. McClelland, 224 
“ Waterford Bor., John Lytle, 60 
46 Wattsburg, Lewis Vananden, 30 
Franklin, Chambersburg, Jacob Henninger, 448 
sd Waynesboro, David B. Russel, 119 
Jefferson, Brookville, H. R. Fullerton, 139 
Lancaster, Colerain, John J. Andrews, 148 
“ Ephrata, David Kemper, 266 
“ Lampeter East, David Stamm, 214 
“ Lancaster City, Peter McConomy,1804 
™ Leacock, Joseph Slack, 202 
Lebanon, Annville, North, Peter Forney, 178 
= Lebanon Bor., Joseph Bowman, 420 
a6 66 ‘© ~6N. Thomas Foster, 126 
Lehigh, Whitehall North,Wm. J. Keck, 392 
Luzerne, Blakely, Edward Jones, 265 
“ Carbondale City, Anthony Grady, 564 
o Providence Twp.,Thomas Phillips, 340 
s Waverly Bor., Andrew Bedford, 44 
Montgomery, Abington, J. W. Hallowell, 189 
- Dublin Upper, Joshua Y. Jones, 149 
es Horsham, Wm. M. Shay, 140 
” Montgomery, Jacob Reaver, 82 
- Moreland, Albert R. Mann, 210 
at Norriton, Erasmus P. Smith, 136 
“ Pottstown, Joseph Mintzer, 203 
“ Plymouth, George Faninger, 162 
“ Providence Low.,Jesse H. Beam, 160 
. Springfield, Joshua Bond, 103 
es Whitpain, Samuel Rossiter, 137 
Montour, Valley, Henry Snyder, 92 
Northampton, Easton, John F. Gwinner, 824 
Perry, Buffalo Borough, George Lasher, 33 
Schuylkill, Ashland, Michael Horan, 290 
“ Blythe, Richard Winlack, 300 
“ Branch, Daniel Dillman, 163 
me Cass, George Mealy, 446 
” Cressona, Mich. J. Thomas, 75 
“ Port Carbon, Henry Guiterman, 196 
- Reilly, John Knowles, 229 
«6 St. Clair, Thomas Irvin, 435 
aa Schuylkill Twp., Wm. B. Rudy, 216 
¢ Tamaqua, John N. Speece, 407 


Susquehanna, Ararat, 
Washington, Washington, 
Westmorel’ndGreensburg, 


York, 


“e 


Chanceford, 
York, 


Nathaniel West, 50 
Wm. Hughes, 341 
Thos. J. Barclay, 132 
Valentine Trout, 217 
C. B. Wallace, 954 
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ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 

383. Question: Is it lawful and right for parents to 
send their children to school, when small pox is in the fa- 
mily ?—Beaver District, Columbia co, 

ANSWER: It is not; and children coming from such fa- 
milies should be excluded at once and remain out of school 
till the proper Board feels safe in restoringthem. If there 
is no rule of the Board on the subject, as there should be 
but too often is not, then the Teacher should exclude such 
children as a measure of just and necessary precaution, 
and at once report the case to the Board without delay. 


384. In this District after the close of the four months 
term, subscription schools are usually got up for the sum- 
mer and the common school houses given for that purpose. 
The coming summer there will probably be more appli- 
cants te open these pay schools than we can supply. Un- 
der these circumstances, has the Board the right to rent 
the houses to the persons who will give the highest rent? 
Or shall it give each to the person who obtains the largest 
number of subscribers? Please inform us soon what 
should be done.—Perrysville Dt., Juniata co. 


ANSWER: This is an important subject, and a ] 
the case is new to the Department. After mature consider- 
ation, the following conclusions have been arrived at and 
are announced : 


1, That if a subscription school is kept in a common 
school house after the close ef the regular term, it is to be 
regarded and conducted as a common school in all respects, 
except that the teacher is to be paid by the parents of the 
pupils who attend, and not by the Directors. The teacher 
must hold a valid certificate from the County Superinten- 
dent, and the school must be open to the visitation of the 
Board of Directors and the County Superintendent. 


2. That no rent is to be charged fer the school, but that 
the Board is to see that the rate of tuition is proportional- 
ly low in consideration of the fact that the house is ren 
free; and that all the pupils who attended the school dur- 
ing the preceding term, are to have the privilege of at- 
tending, if they pay, in preference to others from other 
schools ;—that is, if the old pupils attend in sufficient 
number to fill the school, no others are to be admitted; 
and that others are only to be admitted if there is room for 
them. 

3. That if the teacher who had the school during the 
preceding term is competent and gave satisfaction, he 
should have the house for a pay school in preference to 
all others; he being best acquainted with the pupils and 
best qualified tc take them right on in their studies with- 
out loss of time. 

4. That if the teacher did not give satisfaction, the 
Board is to exercise the same discretion in choosing 
another teacher for the pay school that they would for 
the free term,—appointing no one without a proper certi- 
ficate, or who will not agree to take and keep the school 
under the conditions hereinbefore stated. 


385. Question: A citizen whose nearest school in his 
own District is one ané a half miles distant, asks to send 
his children to a school in an adjoining district only one 
mile from his residence. If not permitted, he says he will 
not pay his school tax. The road tothe school in his 
own District is generally very good. He says the dis- 
tance is unreasonable. Is it so ?—Abbeville Dt., Montgo- 
mery CO. 

AnsweER: That depends oncircumstances ; but in most 
cases one and a half miles is not an unreasonable dis- 
tance ; and in all cases the decision of this question is left 
by law to the discretion of the proper Board. It is pre- 
cisely to determine such local questions, that Directors 
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are elected and entrusted with authority. In the present} tion is, who shall lose the time,—the Board orthe Teach- 


case, the Board seems to have determined the question | ©" !—Teacher in Crawford a0. 
properly ; for not only do they not possess the power to Answer: The Teacher is not to lose the time,—his ab- 
force the admission of their pupils into the schools of ad- | S¢nce from schoo] not having been caused by any fault of 
joining Districts, but here the distance is not ‘‘so great ”’ his but by the attempt to perform his proper duty. The 
or * the difficulty of access”? such, as would justify send- loss is to fall on the District. 

ing to an adjoining district, even if the Directors thereof 389. Question: Isa Teacher justifiable in using any 
were willing. As to refusal to pay tax, that ground can-) thing more than “* moral suasi to make a pupil de- 


not be maintained; for even if there were oppression and | claim ?— Teacher in Crau:ford ¢ 


violation of duty by the Board in this case, the remedy is Answer: If periodical declamation is a regular and 
not that of withholding the tax. prescribed part of the exercises of the school, the Teacher 
certainly possesses as much right to compel to declaim as 


ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 
to spell or to write. If not a portion of the exercises b 
385. Question: The Secretary of the Board sent word 1 y 
to the Teachers to bring in their monthly reports, or they 
would have trouble. Is the Teacher forced to take the re-| fight is possessed. But even if it is a prescribed portion 


the regulations of the District or of the school, no such 


port to the Secretary ?—Teacher in Bucks co. of the school exercises, the question may arise whether 
Answer: Heis. The 27th section of the school law it is expedient to attempt forcibly to compel its perform- 
of 1854 is plain on this point; and till the report is filed | #"°¢- Natural timidity in the pupil, instructions from the 
with the Board the Teacher is not to receive any pay.— | Parent not to engage in this ex e, or other causes, may 
The Secretary is the recording officer of the Board and intervene; and in such cases, instant and arbitrary com- 
keeps all its papers ; and to him the report is to be deliv- | PUlsion would seem to be not only injudicious but destrue- 
ered,—at his office or usual place of doing business. tive of the very end in view. ‘One man may lead a 
horse to the water, but a hundred cannot compel him to 


387. Question: Can a Board of Directors compel 
Teachers to teach 24 days for a month, when there are 
no express provisions to that effect in the agreement, and | Teacher may prescribe a passag¢ e committed to mem- 
when the custom of the District has been to teach only | ory and declaimed from the stand; he may allow a rea- 
evely alternate Saturday ?—Teacher in Columbia co. ‘ 


drink unless he is thirsty,°°—says the old adage. So the 





sonable time to master the less nd also give the pupil 
Answer: Similar questions have been received from! the necessary instructions a manner of delivering 
] ar’) ns Ul sas e manner ol delive g 


several other Teachers, all of them however without the 


the piece ; he may place him at the proper time on the 
names of the writers. It is now stated, in general reply platform ; ’ 


and in case of refusal to “‘ speak’ he may le- 


ont his fruitful source of inquiry and difficulty, and it is gally use the rod; but the kind of declamation he will! 
hoped for the last time, as the matter will probably be) extract can easily be imagined. On the other hand, the 
soon settled by act of assembly,—that judicious Teacher will, by the use of the proper appeals 
1. The monthly reports in book form recently issued by | to reason. manliness and self-respect, bring the same pu- 
this Department do not render it obligatory on Directors pil upon the platform a willing and an improving declaim- 
to adopt the lunar month, unless they and their teachers er, without the unnecessary laceration of feelings and the 
by mutual contract at the time of the employment of the| . tua] failure to attain the prope: ect. in which com- 
latter so agreed. The lunar month was adopted in those pulsion will generally terminate. 
forms, for the reasons, that one or the other (the lunaror! ‘no answer. then. is: That the Teacher who unes foree 


( Q >» se > > g u 7 4 > ré¢ s- - 
calendar) had then to be selected, that the former was es-| avon to the extent of corporal punishment to compel a 


; , > or " ‘4 ¢ } . 
sentially the school month, and that it would probably be pupil to declaim, when declamation is a prescribed exer- 
so established by the Legislature now in session cise of the school, has the undoubted right to do so; but 
2. Till settled by the Legislature, however, any express | that the Teacher who effects the same end by other and 


agreement between a Board and its Teachers, as to the! milder means, displays more knowledge of his profession 
number of days in the month, is binding on both parties, | and of human nature. 

provided it is not more than 26 nor less than 20 days. 390. Question: J hold night school in my school room 
every alternate week. Some persons attend and annoy 


er : : us by loud talking and other improper conduct. Have [| 
tled practice in the District, in reference to the number of} the right to expel them? and if I do so, and they continue 


days to constitute the nonth, and known to the teachers at; near the house and make such noise as to disturb the 
school, what course should be pursued ?—Teacher in Lan- 
caster co. 


3. When there is no express contract, but a well set- 


the time of their employment,—such practice is validated 


by this knowledge and verbal agreement on the part of 


ANnsweER: The teacher in charge ofa school, whether a 


the teacher, and is therefore to prevail and be complied 
with. 
4. When there is neither express contract nor settled 


night or day school, has the same right to expel intruders 
and disturbers of its peace, after warning and requesting 


: ‘ them to leave, that the owner of a dwelling house has to 
practice, and the case is left to this Department, twenty- ; é : 
; ‘ put out similarintruders. If they do not quietly depart 
two days will be the rule, as heretofore,—as a medium or i ¢ 


compromise between 24 days,the longest month that should 
be exacted by Directors, and 20 days, the shortest that 


after request to do so, he may us » necessary fo 


their expulsion; and if any occur, it 18 





at theirownrisk. If they or others remain near the house 

should be asked by the teacher. " 

: ‘ ha 4: making a noise to disturb the sch , he should warn them 
388. Question: A Teacher inflicts corporal punish- ’ ; ’ 

to cease or depart; and if they refuse to do either, he 


ment on a refractory pupil, in the course of which the pu- 
pil by resistance is cut upon the face. Complaint is made | ould have a police officer to compel them or to arrest 
by the parent, and the Teacher arrested and bound over.| them if they break the peace. 

The affair is investigated by the proper Board of Direc- 
tors, and tle Teacher unanimously acquitted of blame in 
the matter. In the course of these proceedings three and 391. Question: Application has been m by several 
® half days are occupied and the school closed. The ques-' Boards to hold a Class Drill or Institute of three or five 
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days in their respective Districts, and to omit the visita- 
tion of the schools, if necessary, in order to gain time for 
this purpose. Is this advisable ?—County Superintendents. 
The duty of 


iaw. 


visitation 


That 


ANSWER: It is not allowable. 


specific duty by the words of the school 


is a 


of holding Drills or Institutes is not. No doubt the time 


is fast approaching when a modification of the 


law in this 


respect will be indicated by the wants of the schools and 


the but we must wait till this 


progress of the system ; 
change has been made in the law itself. In the meantime, 


Superintendents, in some parts of the State, can gain time 


for this most valuable purpose, by discontinuing the dou- 
ble tour of Teachers’ Examinations for summer and win- 
ter schools—by discountenancing private examinations, 


and by otherwise husbanding theirtime. The demand for 
these Drills by the Directors of a county, is the very best 


proof of the efficiency of a County Superintendent; but 


the law is not to be violated to effect even so desirable an 
object. 
EXTRACTS FROM MONTHLY REPORTS OF COUNTY 


SUPERINTENDENTS FOR NOV. & DEC. 1861. 
“‘ The i 


affected 
They are all open. 


ADAMS: war has not seriously oul 


schools. In some Districts the term 


has been extended. In others, wages increased, and in 


yne District a new school house has been erected. 


‘* The most serious drawback we experience is the tar- 


jiness with which the Directors of a few Districts enforce 


a uniformity of text-books. That removed, we would get 


along swimmingly.”’ 


—**] am pleased to be able to report that our schools 


are all improving. This improvement, in many instances, 


is very marked. 
1 


ited 


** At 


authorities called for men to defend the honor of ourcoun- 


ALLEGHENY: the moment when the constit 


try,—from the large number of teachers from our county, 


who responded to the call, it was thought that we would 


have much difficulty in supplying our schools with good 


)pen- 


ed, and from the examinations which the teachers passed, 


teachers this year. But most of our schools are now 
I do not think we will have much difficulty, or that the 
grade of our teachers will fail below that of any fformer 
year. There certainly never was a time when such a 
large number of teachers were so diligent in preparing 
themselves to come fully up to the high standard fixed by 
the Department for granting certificates; and hence I 
think when I shall have finished my visits to the school 
and completed another annual examination, I shall be 
able to say that the cause of common schools in our coun- 
ty has steadily advanced, through the perseverance of an 
energetic corps of teachers, encouraged by a liberal direc- 
tory throughout the courty.”’ 

the 


I hope the employment of female teach- 


Armstronc: **QOur schools generally are under 
care of females. 
ers, this winter, by virtue of necessity, may so dissipate 
the ungenerous and unjust prejudice now existing against 
them, as to procure their employment hereafter from 
choice.”’ 

—‘** Altogether we are rather advancing than retrogra- 
ding in school affairs in Armstrong co., notwithstanding 
the war and other difficulties against which we must con- 
tend this season.”’ 

BEAVER: ‘** A new school building has just been erect- 
edin Hookstown. It is frame, 40°feet in length and 30 
feet wide and contains two rooms, each 20 by 30. It is 
Two teachers 


pretty well supplied with furniture. have 
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another 


been employed and the pupils graded. This adds 
to the Union Graded Schools of our county.”’ 
Beprorp: ‘** The schools generally throughout the 


county are doing well.”’ 


—** Our schools, so far as I can learn, are doing as well 


as last year, if not better.” 


Brarr: ** Quite a change has taken place in nearly all 


the Districts in our county. Many of the teachers of last 
year have joined the army and others gone to teach in dis- 


tant localities. I regard so many changes of good teach- 


ers fort e untried, as rather an unfortunate occurrence 
for our county, which last year, was arriving at uniformity 
in teaching. I am pleased, however, to report very favor- 
ably of the schools of Woodberry. They have made a fair 
start and seem to be under excellent control. The schools 
of Williamsburg are graded—three of them summer schools 
taught females, who closed their schools this month. 


It was easy to discern at my visit that both teachers and 


lustrious. 


pupils were in 


Bucks I did not visit as many schools this month as 
[ had intended, but I hope to visit all within the year.— 
Our schools are all in session, and I am confident, as a 
general th under the charge of more competent teach- 


ers than at any period heretofore.”’ 





Nearly every District in the county has a District 
Institute organized. Some meet semi-monthly and some 
weekly. hey do much toward keeping alive an interest 





in our nty. I make ita point to attend them whenev- 
er I can do so 

CENTRE I have the pleasnre of informing the De- 
partment that our County Institute, which was held at 
Centre H ast week, was attended with marked success. 
One hundred and five teachers were in attendance, and 
crowds of people who appeared deeply interested in our 
proceedings, attended day and night. It is conceded by 
all, t was idvance of any that has ever been held 
this c y 

CHESTEIE In some Districts there is a disposition to 
make the public schools or school houses something like 
what they ought to be. In the greater part of our Dis- 
tricts the houses are comfortable—in some of them ele- 
gant.’’ 

CLEARFIELD: ** I hold the opinion that more District 
Institutes will be held this winter than at any previous 


time. Ihave urged upon teachers and direetors the great 


importance of these associations.”’ 
a healthy 


Ciinton: ** Most of the schools visited are in 


and vigorous condition.”’ 

Daupuin: ‘* Combining the experience of our last In- 
stitute with the one just held, I have every reason to 
think that the next one held in Dauphin county will be 


eminently successful.”’ 


Favetre: ** The schools, generally, are doing well.— 
Measles and diptheria are prevailing in many parts of the 
county.” 

—‘* Many of our best teachers have gone to the war.— 
Their places are supplied in many instances, by those 
who did not intend to make teaching their profession.— 
There is no avocation in life, in which expertence is more 


important than in teaching. 


Under these circumstances, 
we are getting along as well as we can. 

FRANKLIN: ** Our schools are ail open, are as_ well 
supplied with teachers, (in point of qualification) as they 
have ever been heretofore, and I think considerably bet- 


ter. ‘lhey are as a general thing in a prosperous condi- 
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Jerrerson: “* The schools that I have visited do not| Pernrnry: ‘* The Directors of several Districts seemed to 
appear to be affected by the “‘ hard times.”” They are as place no value on my certificates. They employed those 
full as usual at this season of the year. Teachers were! holding certificates of a low grade, and refused others 
not as plenty at the fall examinations this year, as they | holding certificates of the first grade, simply because they 
were for the past three or four years.” could employ the former for a trifle less.’’ 

— Notwithstanding the ‘war’ and the ‘hard times,’} Surtrivan: ‘ Our schools are all in operation except 
there is at least the usual interest manifested in the com-| one, which was closed on account of a law suit in refer- 
mon school cause in this county.” ence to the possession of the schoo] house. It will soon 

LANCASTER: “ It is especially gratifying to state that | be opened again, as the Directors gained the suit, and 
amid all the social disturbances attendant upon our na- | have a man in jail for stealing the deeds.” 
tional difficulty, the progress of the schools remains unin- —‘* Our schools are al] in operation now. We never 
terrupted.” before employed so many native teachers. Our county, 

Lesanon: “ I am anxious to orzanize a Teachers’ In- |} for the first time in her history, has sent t _s." — 
stitute in each District, and the teachers are desirous that | ** ™®™Y te# agen 4 5 omg pren ere rere bs - 
it should be so; but this cannot be accomplished because re eaves Sere SOr Sy Weeke Saat eg iene iar 
in a number of Districts in our county, the Directors re- im regard to our schools is working well. 
quire twenty-four days teaching for a month, when of SusqueHanna: “ Ourschools are affected some by our 
course no time is left for meetings of this kind. In two | ational troubles, mostly in a re n of the teachers’ 
of the Districts the Directors require not only the twenty- | Wages; and much to be regretted too, as the wages of our 
four days teaching, but deny teachers the privilege of | best teachers was too low before, but | am inclined to 
teaching on Saturday. Should not the law fix a fair|think the terms of our schools w e as long this year &s 
school month for the whole State, and not tolerate any |!ast-” 
other ?”’ | —*]T can see nothing to prevent us having a prosper- 

LenicH: “* A Teachers’ Institute was held at Allen- !ous and profitable term of school t! esent winter. The 
town, commencing Nov. 28th and continuing three days. | COUnty Institute held in Jackson 21st, 22d and 23d Nov., 
Its sessions were well attended by teachers and citizens | ¥®5 decidedly the best one I have ever attended in the 
from every part of the county, and all were highly grati- | ©°U"tY-” 
fied with the exercises. The Institute proved a most val-| Troca: ‘I have found a ma ty of the teachers much 
uable appliance in arousing the minds of the people to! better qualified than a year ago, and some classes are a 

more correct views in regard to the subject of education.” | hundred per cent. better in some particular branches. 

Luzerne: “ Our Teachers’ Institute at Dallas, was **T am happy to inform you, notwithstanding the all- 
well attended, considering the unfavorableness of the | >sorbing war question, that teachers are ° alive,” and the 
weather. There were not many present during the day, | Ditectors disposed to do their dut oo 

but @ respectable audience convened in the evening. The | >®V€ sreat reason to ft el encouraged in this county, and to 

exercises were of such a character as to interest those es ome ony esa 

present, and we hope all were profitted.” Union: S 208 sek ane GORETEY, BFS AR GOOE SORTTETNs 
and the teachers with few exceptions are trying to im- 


Lycomine: “I hav ; 7 > is- | la 
Lats a) e now passed over fourteen Dis | prove themselves. 
tricts in this county since the commencement of the win- | 


Venanco: * None of our schools will be closed on ac- 
ter term of schools. In most places I find the schools in count of the war, but they suffer materially from the em- 
& prosperous condition. In many of them they are much ployment of a class of younger and less experienced 
improved.” | teachers.” 

Mercer: “ Our County Institute came off second week | —* The schools are all opened except about half a do- 
in November and was attended by about one hundred and | zen that cannot procure teachers, but which I think will 


twenty-five teachers ;—a larger number than was expect- be opened ere long. 

ed, owing to the times and the absence of many at war.?| Wayne: “ The teachers, at our late examinations, 
—* Our schools are doing well. There is a noticeable have manifested much more interest taan usual, and have 

advancement from term to term. Although there is war, |sustained a better examination. And even among the 


our schools are not much affected. | people there is more of interest and more of favor in be- 
¢ . ar edt on. The evidences of change in 

Montcomery : “ Before leaving Harrisburg, I called ve of popel Pe : eaten, ih ‘ 
| public opinion in favor of our school system have given 


} 


together the Superintendents of our First Normal District, Pi 
me much encouragement. 


and we resolved to hold a meeting of invited friends of 
education, at Norristown, Montgomery co., on Friday, | 


Dec. 27th, 1861, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and a public meet- | best teachers have enlisted in the se rvies of our country, 
ing of Directors, teachers and other friends of education jand the Directors in all our Districts have * cut down the 
at 1 o’clock, P. M. of the same day, for the purpose of or 
consultation respecting establishing a State Normal School oe 


in our District. The proposed meeting is simply primary.| WESTMORELAND: “ During the last month I have vis- 


—‘** Our schools are certainly improving. Some of our 


wages ;’ but above these discouragements the schools are 


We do not intend to move faster than we can have the |ited a number of different townships, and am gratified to 
way cleared before us.” find the schools in pretty good condition. A decided im- 
| ’ %5 
Morrour: “ Now that the examinations are over, [| provement has been made since last winter. 


take much pleasure in stating that we have continued; Wyomrne: “ The very perceptible improvement in the 


evidence of improvement among our teachers ; and the in- | schools is truly flattering. The discipline is good, instruc- 
terest in the examinations manifested by the public is de-|tion thorough and the progress of the scholars uniform 


cidedly on the increase.” ‘and certain.” 
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It will be perceived that there are several blanks in the | 
foregoing table ; the aggregates in some of the columns} 
are also decreased by an occasional omission to report ful- 
ly. Itis requested that these failures shall not occur here- 
after. They not only do injustice to the officer who thus 
departs from instructions, but to the office, by decreasing | 
the general aggregates of results. If fully reported, the | 
statistics would show more labor in the same time and for | 
the same amount of compensation, than is rendered by | 
any office in the commonwealth ; and labor too of a more | 
useful and productive kind. As it is, the table is credita- | 
ble and a most triumphant reply to those who question | 
either the value cr activity of this great agency of the sys- | 
tem. 


| 





Original Communications. 


DEATH OF A TEACHER. 

Diep in the Borough of Mill Hall, Clinton coun- | 
ty, on Tuesday morning, Jan. 21st, 1862, H. Axsert | 
Situ, common school teacher, aged 22 years. 
The deceased gave fair promise of a life of useful- | 
ness. He was rising rapidly in the profession when | 
“ death laid him low.” Slowly, but surely and fatal. | 
ly, did that terrible disease—consumption—gnaw at | 
his vitals ; but, like a true hero, he fell on the field} 
of battle. As long as he could drag his emaciated | 
body to the school house, he was there; and when | 
his voice failed him and his strength was too far 
spent to teach, he had his “ easy chair” placed in the 
school room, and sat there in the midst of his pupils: 
while his faithful wife conducted the exercises. It 
was not long after he ceased visiting the school room 
that his spirit “‘ burst its clayey tenement and flew 
away.” He died in the full hope of a glorious im- 
mortality. There is one teacher less on earth, and 





} 





one more in heaven. Jesse H. Berry. 


veal Wee | 


THE LATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 

This convention, which, according to previous | 
announcement, assembled at Harrisburg on the| 
26th of November, and continued in session four 
days, was a complete success. The attendance of | 


able them to labor more intelligently and success- 
fully in placing each of these agencies in its ap- 
propriate sphere, and securing the best results from 
their harmonious and united action. In short, we 
believe we were justified in our prediction that this 
first meeting, if the friends of education rallied in 
their might, would inaugurate an educational move- 
ment of incomparable magnitude and influence ; 
and we fully concur with Dr. Burrowes, that its 
future meeting “ must give a new impulse and high 
direction to our noble and now, for the first time, 
combined PrennsyLvanra System or GENERAL Epv- 
CATION,” 

In future numbers of the Journat, 
permit, we will make some remarks upon the men 
and measures of this great gathering. 

Juniata co., Jan. 1862. G. F. M. 


if its editor 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTION’ IN YORK COUNTY. 
Mr. Burrowes :—It was our pleasure to be pre- 


sent at the sessions of the Teachers’ Association 
of York county, which were held in the borough 
of York, during the holidays, under the supervision 
of Dr. A. R. Blair, County Superintendent. 

The exercises consisted principally of lectures, 
essays, Cclass-drills, and the discussion of appropri- 
ate questions. 

During the meeting, Prof. Wickersham, of Mil- 
lersville, S. B. Heiges and G. W. Ruby, of York, 
with others, delivered able and practical discourses. 
Prof. Wickersham was in his happiest mood, and 
his lecture on “ Errors in Teaching,” we regard as 
one of his finest efforts. Prof. Heiges on every 
occasion, displayed marked ability, and if we mis- 
take not, promises to take a high rank in the pro- 
fession of teaching. His knowledge seems thorough 
and his colloquial powers are very fine. 

Prof. Ruby, in his “ Appeal for York county,” 
devoted much of his time to a discussion of the 


the representatives of different classes of interest, | very large German element of that county. Few 
all considered, was large, the discussions free and|men, either in or out of the county, we presume, 
comprehensive,—covering the whole ground,—and | are more able to speak or write on this topic than 
the spirit manifested of the right stamp. As the|himself; and regarded as a discourse on the Ger- 


Journal contains a full report of its proceedings, I| 
need not specify here. Suffice it to say, that they 
were marked with anxious interest, remarkable 
unanimity of purpose, and commendable candor 
and liberality. Even the warmth of feeling and 
expression occasionally manifested in discussion, 
was not to be regretted, as it evidenced a depth of 
interest and closeness of observation, that must 
eventually discover the true relations existing be- 
tween the various educational interests represented, | 
the defects of each, and the remedies for them. 

The Educational Convention has accomplised a| 
great and good purpose. Its members have ac- | 
quired much useful information in reference to the| 
objects, importance and defects of each of the qreaal 
educational agencies of the State. This will ‘| 














striking features. 


mans of that section, his lecture merited close at- 
tentior. Doubtless the German element in that 
county, as elsewhere in our State, has been under- 
rated. We are not certain, however, that the Ger- 
mans themselves have not been, in part at least, to 
blame for it. We feel confident that Mr. Ruby will 
not appeal to his German brethren in vain. The 
Germans of Pennsylvania are at present seizing 
hold of our common school system, and developing 
it with a zeal and patience characteristic of the 
race, and which has, in many instances, surpassed 
that displayed by their wide-awake Scotch-Irish 
and English neighbors. 

We feel much inclined to refer to each essay read 


and lecture delivered, and note some of its most 


Space will not permit, however, 
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and we can only say that York county has teach- 
ers who think, feel and write as others do. 

In the management of “class drills” we hardly 
think York county is up to some of her sister coun- 
ties. The main object of these exercises is to af- 
ford teachers an opportunity of discussing the va- 
rious methods of teaching. It is doubtful however 
whether this end can be best attained by forming 
the teachers into classes, to solve such problems as 
may be propounded by their leader. It is presum- 
ed that teachers already have a knowledge of the 
lessons they are called upon to recite, and this be- 
ing the case, neither the leader nor any member of 
the class will have an opportunity to benefit his 
fellows by presenting his method of imparting in- 
struction or waking up mind. 

Music, a powerful instrument for good, and which 
should be heard in every school in the land, certain- 
ly did not receive a due share of attention. It is 
true there were a few pieces discussed, and what we 
had was well performed, and exceedingly agreeable; 
but we cannot see why it should not be made. one 
of the regular exercises of the Institute ; its sweet 
strains occuring at stated and not distant intervals. 
The lady members might be very generally prevail- 
ed upon to engage in this pleasing performance. 

Not having attended any previous Institute in 
York county,—we cannot say how far the present 
one was in advance of those previously held, either 
in number or the character of the exercises. We 
feel confident, however, from the intelligence and 
zeal of many of her teachers, that York county is 
bound to advance steadily onward in the great 


work of popular instruction, Doubtless much re- 


mains to be accomplished. The very best material | 


however abounds in abundance to build up a finish- 
ed educational system. Men capable of compre- 
hending the spirit of our School Law, of grasping 
its grand idea, and executing faithfully those laws 
in all their requirements, are within her borders ; 
and when these men are fully aroused, and come 
forward to act unitedly and intelligently in moving 
forward this great work, York county will not lag 
behind her most progressive sisters. This county 
is now able to educate her children to a degree that 
will enable them to compete in after life with the 
men of any other part of the State. Will she do 
it? Let those in authority under the school laws 
and the parents of her children only lay hold man- 
fully, and give “along pull, a strong pull anda 
pull altogether,” and she will do it; and that, too, 
through her public schools. A Visrror. 

January, 1862. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING.—NO. 7. 

Note: From statements made to me by teachers 
who have introduced the exercises detailed in this 
series of articles into their schools, I am inclined 
to the belief, that serious mistakes have been made 
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lin regard to time, by those who have not seen the 
evolutions presented by a competent teacher. The 
tendency seems to be to perform them too rapidly. 
The time may be regulated, as the singer marks the 
beats in music in quadruple time for common church 
music,—down—right—left—up, down—right—up. 
[f a drum or piano be used, the beats should cor- 
The object in having them 
performed thus slowly and deliberately is to secure 
accuracy and grace in the movements. The best 
results to the muscles and to the nervous system, 
are secured by this careful and accurate training. 
A rapid, slovenly style of exercise will result in 
little benefit. 


respond to this time. 


We have already, given practical directions ne- 
for the performance of the exercises; but it 
profitable to refer to some of them again. 
It is of the first importance that the proper posi- 
tion be preserved by the pupils. In the midst of 
the earnest attention required to think how each 
‘evolution should be performed, they forget about 
the position, and soon fall into the old habit of 
|standing with their shoulders stooping, head bent 
forward, and feet near together. Hence it is ne- 
cessary that the teacher scrutinize closely in regard 
to this point, and by constantly reminding, keep 
his class in the proper attitude, with the feet point- 
ing out at an angle of 90°, the shoulders well back, 


cessary 


may be 


and head erect. 

If ary apparatus is used, great care should be 
taken that it be properly preserved, and a pride 
should be fostered in the mind of the pupil to keep 
his own pieces neat and in good order,—a feeling 
akin to that with which the soldier regards his 
good sword. ‘To this end all apparatus should be 
under the exclusive control of the teacher and 
never be allowed in the hands of the pupils, except 


|during the time of drill. 


| The class must be kept under the most thorough 
‘discipline during the exercises. It will not answer 
|to countenance any disorder or confusion, as it 
| would tend to defeat the end for which the drill is 
|intended, and would be likely in the end to demoral- 
lize the teacher’s influence and the general order of 
|the school. The beauty of the military drill con- 
|sists in the perfect discipline which it imposes, and 
| the consequent unity of action and harmony of 
}movement which result. It should be the aim to 
isecure the same unity and harmony in these exer- 
| cises. 

| No person should attempt to introduce any of 
|these lessons in his school until he has, by much 
|practice, become thoroughly conversant with the 
|method of performing each and the order in which 
| they come. To introduce exercises of this kind and 
‘fail to secure an interest, or have them end in ridi- 
cule, would exert a very injurious influence upon 
the whole subject of Physical Education, and would 
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be much worse for the pupils than as though noth-| filled with air at every full breath we take, and are 


ing had been said about it. {emptied as often as the air escapes from the nos- 
The teacher should be careful to preserve an|trils. As we never cease breathing and as the 
erect and graceful bearing in giving his instruc-| heart never ceases beating, it will be perceived that 


tions, as the eye of youth is quick to catch the|nature has provided that the blood, which courses 
bearing and spirit of the leader, and he is remarka-|through every part of the system every two min- 
bly ready in imitating what he fancies is well done. lutes, shall be constantly coming in contact with 

The direction which is given’at the close of each |the air in the lungs, and without cessation be re- 
No. to repeat, means that each evolution shall be | ceiving this vitalizing principle, and conveying it 


performed five times in succession. through its innumerable little highways to every 
Exercises without Apparatus. part of the body. When the blood comes into the 
Lesson III. lungs, it is charged with carbonic acid gas, and is 


} 


of a dark color. In the lungsit gives out the car- 


No. 29. Place both hands upon the hips with 
up the 


the thumbs pointing forward, and retaining all the bonic acid gas into the breath, and takes 

S43 ; ? : ryce fter Avil ade is 2¥ycnance > 
positions of feet and body indicated in the preced- | °Xygen. After having made this exchange, the 
ing note, then step forward as in No. 23, then back | blood becomes bright red, and is now fit to be sent 
as in No. 26, then back as in No. 27, then forward 
as in No. 24, keeping on around from the right foot 


to every part of the body to feed and sustain it.— 
In this way the heat and vital power of the system 


forward through the four points, and repeat. are maintained. 
No. 29. Reverse the order in the preceding, Purr Air Necessary: Of such prime necessi- 


commencing with the left foot, and keeping on |ty is the air, that were we deprived of it, or of any 
through the four points in the order of Nos. 24, 27, | considerable portion of it, death would ensue in a 


26, 23, and repeat. lvery few minutes. If the qualities of the air we 
No. 30. Step out in pairs to side, right front, | are breathing are changed, or vitiated, a corre- 
right back, as in Nos. 23, 25, and repeat. isponding deleterious influence is exerted immedi- 
No. 31. Step out in pairs to side, left front, left} ately and constantly so long as we breathe the 
back as in Nos. 24, 27, and repeat. |impure air; for, as we have already shown, all the 
No. 32. Step out in pairs in front, right front, | blood in the body comes in contact with the air we 
left front, as in Nos. 23, 24, and repeat. ‘are breathing every two minutes. Hence the ab- 
No. 33. Step in pairs back, right back, left | solute necessity of ventilation, and of every possible 
back as in Nos. 26, 27, and repeat. |appliance for keeping the air pure and untainted. 
No. 34. Preserving the positions indicated in| Brearnine rarovcu THE Nose: There has been 


the note, with the hands open, hanging naturally |considerable written of late about the necessity to 
by the side, place the fingers of the right hand {health of inhaling the air through the nose. It is 
lightly upon the left temple, wave the hand down | doubtless true that the air cells will be more per- 
to within 18 inches of the side of the right leg and |fectly and uniformly filled by being admitted gradu- 
as far back as it can be carried, and repeat. ally through the nostrils than by being taken in 
No. 35, With the hands hanging by the side, place | suddenly through the mouth and nostrils both, and 
the fingers of the left hand lightly upon the right | hence the aeration of the blood would be more per- 
temple, and wave the hand back as in the preced-|fect, In very cold weather the chill of the air 
ing, and repeat. is taken off by passing gradually through the small 
No. 36. With the hands by the side, place the | apertures of the nose, which would, if admitted 
fingers of the right hand upon the left temple, and ‘through the mouth, exert its paralyzing influence 
wave it back as in No. 34, then the left hand as in| qi-ectly upon the lungs. It is said that a person 
35, and so on alternately five times. lis less liable to contract contageous diseases when 
No. 37. With the hands by the side, place the | moving amidst them, who studiously observes the 
fingers of both hands upon the temples, and wave |habit of breathing through the nose. 
them back simultaneously as above, and repeat. Exercise Necessary 10 Perrect AERATION :— 
Nore ON THE AERATION OF THE Boop: All the/The breathing of persons of sedentary habits and 
blood in the human system, when in health, passes | scholars in schools, after sitting quietly for awhile 
through the heart in less than two minutes. As|and having the mind intently fixed, soon becomes 
all the blood that passes through the heart must|very light. Only avery small portion of air enters 
also pass through the lungs, it follows that all the the lungs. The black blood comes to the lungs, 
blood in the system passes through the lungs every | but the bright red color is only partially restored, 
two minutes. We have already stated in a former |there not being a sufficient quantity of oxygen pre- 
note, that pure air contains an element, oxygen, |sentto restore it. Hence, enly partially renovated, 
which is necessary to life. The lungs are made up |it returns to perform its offices, but can do so only 
of an immense number of little air sacks which are'imperfectly. It is destitute of the vivifying ele- 
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ment, and hence the physical energies are impaired, 


the system becomes languid, a heavy feeling per- | 


vades the brain, and the nervous energies are 
weakened. The necessity for exercise by this class 
of persons, to secure full deep breathing and there- 
by effect a more perfect aeration of the blood, is 
too apparent to need furtherremark. The neces- 
sity of taking this exercise in pure air, will be 
equally apparent. For should deep full breathing 
of impure air, in a crowded school room, be induc- 
ed by the exercise, it would of course be much more 
injurious to the system than no exercise at all. 

It is doubtless true, that intellectual as well as 
physical power depends very much upon the per- 
fect aeration of the blood. It is said, that Napo- 
leon prefered men with large noses in selecting the 
marshals of his army.* Napoleon was a keen ob- 
server, and had doubtless noted that men with large 
noses had in general displayed unusual power; tho’ 
his preference may have been simply the result of 
his experience, without any reference to the aera- 
tion of the blood. 5. P. B 





*Goldsmith in his *‘ animated nature” also remarks on 
the advantage of large noses and wide nostrils; and 
every jockey acts on the same principle in regard to race 
horses.—Eb. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER OF BUCKS COUNTY. 
NO. 2. 

The very common remark in reference to the 
inadequacy of teacher’s salaries, pre-supposes na- 
tural or acquired abilities brought to the task of 
teaching, such as are deserving of ample compen- 
sation for the time employed ;—and, to establish 
the fact that corresponding services have been ren- 
dered, demands a view of the subject independent 
of the complaint of the persons immediately inte- 
rested. 

Let an intelligent community, who have witnes- 
sed his field of labor, be fully satisfied of his com- 
petency, as exhibited both in theory and practice, 
and his claims may be considered as established.— 
But, unfortunately, a very short time has elapsed, 
since there have been any reliable means at com- 
mand for testing his qualifications. It was not 
until the Superintendency had been established in 
our public school system, that the means were at 
hand for forming an intelligent judgment of the 
abilities of those employed. This agency has at 
length had the effect of bringing into notice, the 
merits of candidates for the calling, who aim at a 
professional standard. This, with the aid of an im- 
proving public sentiment, has done much to exhibt 
the meritorious qualities of the true teacher. 

Among the most prominent of these, is the re- 
quirement that he should be an industrious student. 
Nothing but this quality will enable him to come 
up to the expectations excited by the advancement 
of the educational cause ;—and the most obvious of 











|these are the improved methods of teaching now 
daily practiced in all of our best schools. Noth- 
jing short of a complete familiarity with these will 
enable the teacher, at this day, to obtain a respect- 
able position in his calling. The desirable sources 
(of information are:—Ilst. From the writings of 
practical teachers, such as Page, Northend, and a 
number of others, whose volumes are in the hands 
‘of most intelligent teachers. Besides these, every 
one should be familiar with the views found in 
| periodicals devoted to the subject. 1 would recom- 
mend, as indispensable, the authorized organ of the 
common school Department,—and at least one 
|other Journal fraught with similar instruction. 

The above are merely specimens from a store- 
house of materials to which every teacher should 
‘be able to apply, at any time; and without these 
and similar means of instruction, he will soon find 
himself so far in the back-ground, that, without 
doubting his diligence, he will save credit by imme- 
diately retiring from his field of labor! 

2d. The second means of insuring qualification, 
|is the regular attendance of district and county 
Institutes, and while there, manifesting a disposi- 
tion to participate in all the exercises. No live 
|teacher will keep aloof from these sources of in- 
‘struction. They afford the practical means to him 
for improving in every department of his daily du- 
ties ; and, the attendance on these institutions, with 
active participation therein, has now become one of 
the surest tests of the teacher’s worth. 

3d. There are many other duties of the strictly 
professional kind, about which he should be con- 
stantly employed. I have heard an experienced 
teacher declare, that he rarely conducted a recita- 
|tion without previous preparation and study. And 
jit is very certain, that the spare moments of any 
}one can be spent in no way more profitably. It is, 
‘in fact, the complete familiarity with the every-day 
‘exercises of the school room, that makes the fin- 
|ished instructor. No observant one can fail to re- 
mark the impression on the pupil’s countenance, 
when there has been success in imparting ideas 
most important to be conveyed. 

4. Every skillful teacher must have observed the 
great advancement in the branches studied at this 
time, if he contrasts the text-books now in vogue, 
with those in common use some ten or fifteen years 
ago. 

To keep abreast with all these improvements de- 
mands that every teacher should be familiar with 
what has been done, by the best authors who have 
elucidated the branches, in which he will be re- 
quired to give instruction. It will not be sufficient, 
that in his school-boy days he was versed in trea- 
tises on all the different studies then required. A 
large proportion of such books may now be affirmed 
to be entirely out of place in the school room and 
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in every other spot, except in a museum for literary 
and scientific curiosities ! Toillustrate by an exam- 
ple of a single science applicable to all those taught 
in our public schools: What would;be thought of 
the teacher, who at this day, should be found ex- 
plaining to his pupils the rule for stating sums in the 
Rule of Three ?—dwelling at length on the distinc- 
tion between Direct and Inverse proportion ?—or, 
to amore advanced pupil, the rules of single and 
double position? Why, the intelligent child of ten 
years, would analyze the Rule of Three questions 
while his teacher was getting ready to work them! 
and with respect to the Position Puzzles, the ex- 
pert student in Mental arithmetic would not only 
analyze them, mentally—but apply the same ready 
process to questions, which at a period twenty years 
since, were viewed as knotty problems in Algebra! 
lt is to keep pace with these improvements, that 
the enterprising teacher of this day, is required 
te study. The day of teaching facts to advanced 
pupils has gone by. The instructor is now ex- 
pected to teach principles! And in order to do 
this effectively, his mind must be qualified, by study 





We have it upon the authority of Dr. J. P. Kay, 
that “education is to be regarded as one of the 
most important means of eradicating the germs of 
pauperism from the rising generation, and of secu- 
| ring in the minds and in the morals of the people 
| the best protection for the institutions of society.” 

Fred, Hill says: “ The different countries of the 
world, if arranged according to the state of educa- 
tion in them, will be found to be arranged also ac- 
cording to wealth, morals, and general happiness ; 
at the same time, the condition of the people, and 
the extent of crime and violence among them, fol- 
low a like order.” 

William Fairbairn, Esq., sole proprietor of a 
manufactory in Manchester, England, remarks as 
follows: “ There is no doubt that the educated 
(workmen) are more sober and less dissipated than 
the uneducated ; and that while the more educated 
workmen spend their time chiefly with their fami- 
lies, reading and walking out with them, the un- 
educated classes spend their time very differently, 
and chiefly in the grosser sensual indulgences.” 





and research, to explore every departmert of sci-| 
ence. The manner and the best methods of pursuing| 
physiology, physical geography, composition, &c., 
&c., which were scarcely ever heard in the common | 
schools fifteen or twenty years since, may now claim| 
the attention of the energetic teacher. But some 
topics pertaining to his habits of study, deserve | 
further consideration. | 





HuMANITAs. 
lst. mo. 9th, 1862. 





EDUCATION A POLITICAL NECESSITY.—NO. 4. | 

That the safety and prosperity of a State are| 
greatly enhanced by a general diffusion of intelli-| 
gence among the people, finds confirmation in every | 
country. 

It is a matter ef common observation that the} 
better educated class in society, possess a higher | 
and better state of morals, and are more exemplary | 
in their deportment, than the uneducated. Every| 
observing person cannot fail to perceive this fact. | 

Upon examining statistics, we find that nine-| 
tenths of all the crime and pauperism in the coun-| 
try, are referable directly or indirectly to ignorance | 
as the legitimate cause. And if we would redeem | 


Albert G, Escher, says: “The better educated 
workmen, we find, are distinguished by superior 
moral habits in every respect. They are entirely 
sober ; they are discreet in their enjoyments ; they 
are more rational and refined and have a taste for 
much better society, which they approach respect- 
fally ; they cultivate music; they read; they en- 
joy the pleasures of scenery ; they are economical, 
and their economy extends beyond their own purse 
to the stock of their master ; they are consequently 
honest and trustworthy.” 

Human nature is the same everywhere, and if 
education has such a wonderful and salutary effect 
upon the operatives of large manufacturing cities, 
it will have an equally marked effect upon the youth 
of rural and agricultural districts. 

What is true of individuals, is also true of na- 
tions. Carefully collected statistics reveal the fact 
that ignorance and crime follow in the order of 
cause and effect ;—that in every nation where there 
is no adequate provision made for the education of 
the masses, crime and pauperism abound. To 
verify, let us recur to facts :— 

Spain has a population about equal to that of 





these unfortunate sufferers from their abandonment! England and Wales. Popular education in the 
—or rather if we would prevent the children of the | latter ‘countries, though far behind several other 
present day from becoming such, we should look to| European States, is greatly in advance of what it 
education as the main antidote. is in Spain; and there is a marked difference in the 

The opinion is now generally entertained by en-| state of morals in these countries. It is said upon 
lightened practical educators and liberal minded! good authority, that while in England and Wales 
capitalists, that not only would human misery and/| the number of convictions fer murder in one year 
suffering be greatly diminished by a general diffu-| was thirteen, and the number convicted for wound- 
sion of knowledge among the masses, but that pub-| ing with intent to kill, was fourteen,—in Spain, the 
lic expenses would be greatly diminished, our pro-|same year, with an equal population, the number 
ductive agencies greatly increased, and the security | convicted for murder was 1233, and for maiming 
of property much more certain. | with intent to kill, 1773! or more than one hundred 
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fold greater amount of crime in Spain than in Eng- stant support than the common schools—“ the peo- 


land and Wales. 
recently, but one miserable government gazette was 
published throughout the whole length and breadth 
of Spain, which was the chief channel through 
which the people were to gain information of the 
momentous affairs of their own country and the 
whole world; and that according to returns, only 
one child, exclusive of those in convents and mo- 
nasteries, to every three hundred and forty-six of 
the population, received any education. Mr. 
Jonnes estimates that not more than one out of 
thirty-five of the children of Spain ever go to 
school. Here we have the lamentable fact that 
the mass of Spanish children have been permitted 
to grow up in ignorance and vice, through the want 
of an efficient system of common schools. Provi- 
dence, in His infinite wisdom, has so ordered it, 
that so great a neglect as this—I should say, na- 
tional sin ‘—shall not go by with impunity. Spain 
abounds in miserable straggling hordes of petty 
thieves and robbers. Spain also abounds in pov- 
erty; for ignorance conduces to crime, which is at 
once a cause and an effect of poverty. Public 
sentiment in Spain is debauched, their greatest de- 
light being in scenes of crueity and blood, It has 
become a matter of history, that the favorite 
amusement of Spaniards consists in witnessing 
bull-fights, Scenes are repeated weekly in Madrid 
before large gatherings of the people, which would 


Indeed, we are told that until 


elicit a universal burst of shame in every enlight- 
ened and moral community. 

It is most gratifying to examine the record of 
Scotland. At the beginning of the last century, 
she swarmed with gipsies and other vagabonds ; but 
now she stands in the front rank of nations as ‘a 
striking illustration of the power of education in 
diminishing pauperism and crime, and in improving 
the morals and increasing the wealth of a nation. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to find another instance 
in the history of nations, of a country which has 
made such rapid progress in the diminution of 
crime, the increase of public wealth, and the 
diffusion of comforts. And this gratifying change, 
—this remarkable instance of progress in the scale 
of being, has been concurrent with increased and 
increasing attention to the education of the peo- 
ple.” 

Facts like these speak volumes in favor of the 
uplifting and elevating influences of education en- 


joyed by a whole people; while they also show how | 


low and degraded a people will become, when little 
or no attention is paid to the education of the 
youth. 

Can it be said that a question of the magnitude 
of this, so momentous in its consequences for good 
or evil, does not materially concern the State ?— 
And is it not equally apparent that there is no in- 
terest or element of society deserving of more con- 


ples’ colleges ?” Common school education cannot 
be neglected without inflieting upon the State a 
serious and lasting injury. But since, through the 
wisdom of our Legislature, we have a most excel- 
lent system of public instruction, will not the peo- 
ple be zealous and prompt in carrying it into exe- 
cution, and posterity will reap the rich reward with 
thanksgiving to our generous deeds. 
H. C, Jouns. 
Mainsburg, Tioga co., Nov. 1861. 


THOUGHTS ON COMMON SCHOOLS---No. 5. 
Requisites to their full Success—No. 1. 

No person who is at all familiar with the condi- 
tion and workings of the generality of Common 
Schools, will pretend that they accomplish nearly 
as much as every well-wisher of the race could de- 
sire, or as much as they seem capable of accom- 
plishing under favorable circumstances. Theoreti- 
cally, all are educated; for the Free School offers 
its advantages to every child of the State ;—none 
are excluded on account of sex, or race, on condi- 
tion. But the fact is, a great many are not edu- 
cated; and even of those who attend public schools, 
not a few go from them at last with only the barest 
apology for an education. Of course, all who read 
this will understand that I refer to a Common School 
education. There must be some serious difficulties 
in the way of the school system, or the mode of 
administering it must be very imperfect. Let us 
seek for some means by which the proper efficiency 
of Common Schools shall be secured, and their 
complete success achieved. 

1. A correct idea of the object and sphere of Com- 
mon Schools: It is a bald common place, to affirm 
that in order to succeed in any undertaking we 
must have a definite object in view, a clear idea of 
the goal to be sought. It is not, perhaps, less evi- 
dent that very many who are now connected, in 
some way, with Common Schools, have no well de- 
fined conception of the real object for which 
schools are established, or of the limits within which 
they should act. And yet, in no other department 
of activity is there more imperative need of clear 
vision and definite purpose. The time of the 
scholar ought not to be wasted in experiments by 
the teacher, nor should the youthful mind. be ex- 
posed to the risk of permanent injury from unskil- 
ful or immoral guides, 

The object of Common Schools seems to be 
this,—to impart so much instruction, or knowledge, 
|in the first principles of all science, as shall give 
the scholar a substantial foundation whereon to 
build by after labor; not to bestow the priceless 
treasures of wisdom, but to furnish the key where- 
'with the treasure-house may be unlocked at will; 
\not to open the mines of hidden science, but to 
‘point out the means by which those mines may be 
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thoroughly and most profitably explored; not to 
make finished scholars, but to secure for pupils that 
careful guidance through the preliminary steps, 
through the simple yet farthest reaching principles, 
and that judicious mental discipline, which shall 
enable them to progress surely and with all fit dis- 
patch toward the goal of complete scholarship.— 
This must be conjoined with the cultivation of 
good habits, the fostering of pure and refining af- 
fections, the sense of duty and of responsibility. 


It seems not hypercritical to suggest that we aim 
at accomplishing too much in our schools ; or per- 
haps more justly, that in our anxiety to introduce 
higher branches, we fail to give the requisite at- 
tention to those elementary facts and fundamental 
principles, which must be thoroughly comprehend- 
ed before any farther advancement can be attempt- 
ed with the faintest promise of success. 

“ Peoples’ Colleges” is a very pretty and inno- 
cent name for Common Schools; but it must not 
be imagined that the public school is in any respect 
like the College, except that both are designed to 
cultivate the human mind,—a very general similari- 
ty, not requiring the slightest identity of studies or 
special aims. Let it be sought to accomplish any 
of the peculiar objects for which Colleges are 
established in our Common Schools,—and they will 
be utterly ruined. ‘The public school must aim at 
moderate things, must be content to do only that 
work which needs to be done for every child; it 
cannot properly seek to offer those higher advant- 
ages which special culture requires ; 
tensely democratic, recognizing no distinctions, re- 
garding no assumption of aristocratic superiority, 
but enfolding in the arms of its privilege and bene- 
fit all children, of whatever race or condition. 

t isnot possible, within the proper limits of this 


article, to give even an outline of what seems tobe \ frie 


it must be in- | 








or negligent Directors, who in turn employ more or 
less incompetent and unfaithful Teachers, and these 
\either train up their pupils in the way they should 
\not go, or do not train them at all. The aggregate 
‘evil results of this want of intelligent interest on 
‘the part of the community,—of the action of un- 
|suitable school officers, cannot well be overstated ; 
| they are not merely a loss, but a fearful injury to 
society, and yet more to the individuals who are 
directly effected by them. 

It is doubtless true, that in not a few localities, 
suitably qualified persons for Directors and Teach- 
ers are very rare; but in many places, party spirit, 
with true diabolical efficiency, hedges about every 
office, so that only bitter partisans, who by their 
|very partisanship are disqualified for an impartial 
and useful performance of other duties—can be 
jelected. This operates most injuriously to every 
public interest, but specially so the cause of uni- 
the most dis- 
cordant and disorganizing elements into a sphere 


versal education, introducing one of 


which should be pervaded and animated only by 
|the purest and most harmonious influences. 
} The best laws badly administered, are ineffectual 
|for good; but good laws, or public systems, intel- 
\ligently and energetically directed, become power- 
ful agencies for aiding and blessing mankind. 


Lewistown, Jan. 1862. A. Suirn. 


| LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL TEACHER. 
NO. 6. 


Jan. 20th. There is something beautiful in sun- 
shine. The oblique rays of Sol, even in mid-winter, 
|warm up the chambers of the heart ; and his flitt- 
‘ing beams make hill and dale, forest and mead,— 
| all smile. And so many things, too, are, or can 
be compared to the passing ray. The loves and 


ndships which make life happy and the worle 


\ Se indices he | . 
the sphere of Common Schools, or to indicate the appear so beautiful—the phases 


a! =e F 
extent of the road to science, over which pupils teacher’s happy hours, and a thou 


of fortune,—the 


sand other things 


> ; is Tl} | @ qe . ° ° 
should be conducted by their guardian care. The| of ike character, find a just comparison in the 


object of this article is rather to suggest the neces-| warm. yet passing sunshine 
sity of general attention to the just demands we 
ought to make upon the Common Schools, that | qoor ajar, in order to lure into tl 
thereby we may have the inestimable advantage of | many 


golden beams as possible. 
a clear view and a definite aim. 


|school all day. 

2. Competent and Energetic Officers: The neces-| Jan. 21st. Not quite so mu 
sity of such officers, in every department, is too|as yesterday ; and to make bad 
manifest to justify argument; but there seems to|classes failed in recitation—all 
be a prevalent impression—not distinctly defined, | Such a failure, has never been h 
oreven consciously entertained, that we have a|Wild Wood. But an excuse i 
magnificent system of Common Schools here in|“ The moon shown so brightly la 
Pennsylvania, and it requires no great care or effort |skating over on the pond, was in 
to administer it. Hire teachers and send the child-|tion, that we could not resist t 
ren to school,—that is all people generally consider|have a general slide on the ice. 
essential to its management. 


I put aside the window curtain 


gs and placed the 


1e school room as 


I had a happy 


] 2s 
1 sunshine to-day 


worse, some four 


in one day, t0o.— 


ard of before, in 
Hear it! 
st night, and the 


lered. 


such fine condi- 


he temptation to 


We intended to 


From this imperfeect|prepare our lessons after skating, but forgot our- 
view of the subject, naturally results what a watch-|selves and remained out too long.” 


‘O, Teacher ! 


ful eye can easily detect in nearly every School |the ice was just as slippery as glass,” added a little 
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culprit, by way of extenuation. Well, this was a| Jan. 26th. Monday morning again. The com- 
“slip’ry” case, and I had to do the best I could| mittee present a not very comforting report from 
under the circumstances. The evils of procrasti-|the Directors. One of these officials thought “the 
nation, and of yielding to temptation were spoken | weather would moderate in a few days !!” Another 
of, and a new motto added to the list—“ business |that we should “kiln-dry our wood on the stove 
before pleasure.” We had seven hours school to-| before putting it in the stove ;” and a third, who 
day to “ make up” for the “ slide” last night. |had lost the tips of his ears and several of his toes, 

Jan, 22d. I wonder if there could be such a} during his lifetime, by the biting of “ Jack Frost” 


| 
thing as a mutiny in school! There is something | very stoically observed that children were brought 


suspicious in the wind. A few of the larger male i in these times, too much on the ginger-bread 
pupils have an ominous look, and at recess, I dis- | style, and couldn’t stand frost at all!!!! Our les- 
cover, hold counsel together. But, should I sus-|sons were not good to-day. 

peet pupils, who have treated me with so much uni- | Jan. 27th. The day happening to be warm, of 
form kindness? It is wrong for me to be suspici-| course the temperature of the room was bearable, 
ous,—I acknowledge it; I must await, however, jalthough we had no improvement in the article of 
further developments. Perhaps the chill air of to- |fuel. By the way, our stove is an amiable looking 
day has deceived me. ‘object on a warm day. Its shape much resembles 


Jan. 23d. Itis intensely cold this morning and ia modern “dry goods box” and the rude lettering 


the fuel provided for us of a very poor quality.— |on its sides when properly deciphered—spell “ Cen- 
The hour for noon arrived before the house was |T®® Furnace,” A. D., 1815. 
properly warmed ; and to accomplish this, the pu-| Jan. 28th. To-day we have adopted Director 
pils themselves were obliged to go out and search No. 2’s plan,—that is, kiln-dry the wood on the 
for fuel that would burn. The entire forenoon was|stove. It works admirably, save in one little iten— 
lost as far as recitations were concerned and the | while the wood is on the stove the room is filled 
children well nigh frozen in the bargain. How fre-|with smoke. It is a question, however, which way 
queatly it is the case, that Directors fail to have|is the more desirable to make our final exit,—by 
the school room properly warmed, for the pupils. |smoke or by the powers of frost? Noone has visit- 
I venture the assertion, that in one year, in |ed us during this cold spell,—no one appears to 
our good old Commonwealth, more time and money |care for us, and in a short time we may not care 
ie lost through uncomfortable school houses than | for any one. 
would be required to render every school room in| Jan, 29th. The uncomfortable state of the school 
the State, comfortable. In our case the furnish-|room is having its effect on the pupils. Some are 
ing of fuel for the Wild Wood schooi, has been | growing cold mentally, since physical congelation 
“let for a consideration” to a man, by the Direc-|has taken place. Oh! for one ray of sunshine! or 
tors. This individual gets such quantity and quali- lat least a warmer school room. 
ty as best suit him, without regard to our comfort.| The effect of poor fuel and a bad stove on the 
There is no one to see that he discharges his part Wild Wood School is as follows: Great lack of 
of the contract; and it is a truth, that a “shiver-| attention to study, and consequently imperfect re- 
ing child makes no progress.” There must be a | citations ; irreguiarity as well as lateness of attend- 
proper degree of caloric in the school room. | ance,—many pupils do not get in till near noon.— 
Jan, 24th. To-day I learned the cause of my re- | In the “ good time coming” these evils will be reme- 
cent suspicions. I was about half right—there| ‘ied, no doubt. 
was something in the wind. The larger boys at-| Jan. 30th. The County Superintendent has not 
tending school, had resolved themselves into a|made his appearance, at Wild Wood yet. We hear 
“committee of the whole,” for the purpose of visit-|of him very frequently as he is passing around, 
ing the gentleman who furnished the fuel, and in|among the schools, and expect him to be along 
the name of the outraged and half frozen pupils of |“ before many days.” My pupils love to have that 
Wild Wood, demanding a better supply of “dry | officer to visit the school, and his presence here has 
beech and maple ;” and in case of refusal, to lay vio- | always been attended with good results. 
lent hands on the said gentleman, and give him the} “Teacher. Shall we have an exhibition at Wild 
benefit of a January douche in a neighboring mill | Wood?” This is rather a hard question to answer,— 
pond! Things were getting critical, and it requir- lone that I must not answer, without due reflection. 
ed all my authority to prevent the programme from | Exhibitions are, generally, good in themselves, but 
being carried into effect. A committee was sent|then, to prepare for them detracts so much from 
to the Directors, however, praying for. sundry re-|the regular duties of the school room. It is a 
forms. May that committee succeed in the object question of “profit and loss”—and must be pro- 
of its mission, is the heartfelt prayer of every pu-|perly reckoned before being decided upon. 
pil at Wild Wood. | Mill Hall, Dec. 1861. Macister. 
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Selections from the Dewspapers. 


TOWNSHIP INSTITUTES. 


We notice in last week’s paper a call for a meet- 
ing of the teachers of Bedford township, to organize 
a township institute. This is a move in the right di- 
rection ; one which indicates that the teachers of 
that district are alive to a sense of their duty, and 
are determined to carry out the functions of their 
high office with honor to themselves and satisfaction 
to their employers and patrons. Every true teacher 
will at once concede the great utility of holding dis- 
trict institutes. The School Department, knowing 
and appreciating the advantages arising from such 
genial gatherings of the teachers, has recommended 
to the Directors of the different districts the holding 
of institutes every two weeks in lieu of teaching.— 
The benefits arising, both to the teacher and those 
under his charge, from the meetings of those who are 
training the immortal mind in the path of daty and 
usefulness, is incalculable. Here they can meet as 
brothers engaged in a common cause; here they can 
“compare notes” of the condition of their respective 
schools; and here they can devise new plans to en- 
hance the interests of their profession, the interests 
of their pupils, and those of the great and common 
cause of universal education. 

The teacher in his individual capacity can accom- 
plish much ; but a body of teachers, animated by 
the same spirit, meeting for the same purpose—the 
advancement of the cause which they have espous- 
ed—can do a vast deal more. As an insurrection 
or a rebellion can only be put down by a large and 
united force, so ignorance and superstition, the ty- 
rants which the teachers enlist to exterminate, can 
only be annihilated by their concerted action. In- 
deed, those twin relics of the dark ages, will vanish 
as darkness fleeth from light, when it is once univer- 
sally established, that the “ schoolmaster is abroad,” 
determined to do his whole duty. 

We believe that heretofore but few townships in 
this county have enjoyed the benefits of teachers’ 
institutes. In fact it is a matter which has not re-| 
ceived the attention which it merits. We hope this 
may not be so hereafter. Let the call which at- 
tracted our notice, and which induced us to pen this 
article, be imitated in every township in the county. | 
We know that we have a good corps of teachers in| 
this county, this winter; perhaps better than any 
we have had for years, and all that is necessary to 
make ours one of the first counties in the State, in 
educational matters, is, for that body individually and 
collectively, to do its whole duty. Let there be an} 
institute in each district, and a new era will dawn on | 
the Common School system in this county. Let| 
some live and “go-a-head” teacher,—and we know) 
there are such in each district—take the work in| 
their hands, and success will be certain. It will not | 
only act as a local reformer, but it will have a ten-| 
dency to interest the teachers in, and prepare them | 
for the annual meeting of our association, which will 
soon take place. Let none forget that important 
gatheriug. 5. 8. 

Bedford Gazette. 





SATURDAY’S TEACHING. 
“Of all the days throughout the week, 
The worst is Saturday.°’—Old Song. 


Messrs. Editors :—Saturday is a dull day! A 
miserable farce in the teacher’s calendar! A com- 





pound of ennui and blight! Yes, it should be de- 
tested, “shunned by saint and sinner,” guardian and 
ward, teacher and pupil, director and parent.— 
The “ Old School House on the Knoll” should never 
have its sanctity invaded on such a day for eommon 
school purposes. Never! Theschool system never 
intended that it should. Nature forbids it. The 
pupil deprecates it. Humanity deplores it. 

I have been frequently approached by venerable 
representatives of the fogy-race of antedeluvian way 


of thirking, with “ Mr. Smergins, why are you op- 
posed to keeping schools on Saturday ?” and without 
waiting for a reply to his interrogatory, he would 
proceed to explain, in a most positive and logical 
manner: “ You teachers should remember that all 


other laborers must work twenty-six days for a month, 
and not only six hours a day, but from daylight till 


dark, and not receive as high wages; while you work 
only twenty-four days, and six hours each day. Sup- 
pose the number of scholars be less on Saturday, 
why of course your labor is so much less, and you 
earn your money so much easier. You know we 
tax-payers, who have enormous taxes to pay, are 


satisfied if you do teach only twenty-four days, and 
we should never think of asking you to teach twenty- 
six, but you should not ask us to give you twenty- 


‘two days—especially when times are so hard, and we 


can scarcely raise money enough to pay our burden- 
some taxes,” 


Aye! and it has all been said in a single breath, 
as if fearing the organs of speech, if allowed to hesi- 
tate, might not be able to interpose their plea, but 


that some reason might not be thrust home with bad 
effect ; for ’tis said : 


** Convince a man against his will, 
And he remains of the same opinion still.’ 

I have never dreamed that the teacher has too 
much duty to perform, and that teachin ¢ days in 
succession burdens him with duty. No, I believe 
that every teacher that I have ever met and consul- 
ted on the subject, has unhesitatingly told me that 
teaching was a mere trifle—that the finding of mat 
ter to work with, the merest circumstance. 

But the material to work on, advantageously, is 
decidedly another matter. 1 would not have any one 
suppose that I am of the opinion that teachers do 
not require Saturday for self-improvement. Most 
assuredly they do,—and a large number, all the bal- 
ance of the week, if they were only placed in thé 
proper circumstances to avail themselves of it 

There is no intelligence so cheering to the pupils 
as the Teacher's exclamation, on Friday evening, of 
“no school to-morrow,” or “no school until Mon 
day!” In a moment he is out, with hoop and hurrah | 
that makes the “ heart leap to witness his joy !’— 
Why should he not be overjoyed? Just place your 
self, in fancy’s mind, in his position, screwed up, per- 


pendicularly, from Monday morning until Friday 
evening, in a school room, with dull studies, bad air 
and little recreation, Every muscle of your body has 


grown tired, and not only tired, but sore—mind has 
lost its vigor, and dullness only in keeping with Sat- 
urday surrounds you. No wonder you rejoice. On 
Saturday, every class is marred by the number kept 
out of school to recreate and do chores. There is 
never more than half a school in attendance. 
Shirleysburg Herald. | Bua 


VISIT THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Fathers and mothers, how often have you heard 
this; and yet there is need, great need, that you hear 
it again. For years it has been said to you, look 
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training of your children; and yet you do not look 
after them. 
most menial service for you, without looking to see 
how he did it. You would not trust your horse in 
the hands of a person day after day, and never think 
of looking after his grooming. If you had a very 
complicated and finely constructed machine, you 
would be cautious who had the handling of it; and 
in proportion to the value you placed upon it, would 
be the care you would exercise, that none but a skill- 
ful machinist should be engaged in operating it. If 
your child was suffering from disease, you would be 


anxious to know that he was under the treatment of 


a skillful physician, and not being experimented upon 
by a quack; and you would not be satisfied with 
any general reputation such physician might have, 
but you would wish to watch for yourself the various 


after your children, look after those who have the| JUVENILE INSTRUCTION—GRADED SCHOOLS. 


You would not hire a man to do the} 
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What are the most natural and effective methods 
by which little children acquire information? By 
observation and conversation. No one can fail to 
see that (with the aid of ocular demonstration, when 
possible,) you can tell a child more in five minutes 
than he usually gains in as many hours by reading. 
And not only will he thus learn more, but, if pro- 
perly imparted, he will learn it better. Children are 
often taught to read so that they will pronounce 
words representing the most familiar objects, and yet 
receive from them no impressions, or very vague ones. 
And when in this way they are required to learn les- 
sons from the printed page, they do it mechanically. 
It is of little benefit to them. Their mental energies 
are only numbed and deadened, and they disrelish the 
pursuit. Every lesson which they are required to 
learn, or to read, should at first be thoroughly ex- 


changes, and the advancing or the recediag of the | plained to them, so that they can and do understand 


disease. 
But you trust the training of your children’s minds 
to the hands of one you know not; and how often 


do you take the trouble to see how those faculties | 
are being developed, that are to make or unmake}| 


him as a manamong men? Do you know what stud- 
ies your child is pursuing in the school room? Do 
you know whether he is making good or indifferent 
yrogress in those studies? Do you know whether 
a is supplied with the requisite books? Do you 
know what his average attendance is? Do you know 
whether his teacher is dealing properly or improper- 
ly, skillfully or unskillfully, in the training of those 
God-given faculties? And how shall you know all 
this; how can you know it as you should know it, 
but by actual visitation of yours, to see your children 
at their work in the school room? ‘Then visit the 
school room. 

You would expect a man to become indifferent as 
to the character of any other business in which he 
was engaged, if he found it mattered little to you 
whether his work was well done or not; and do you 
expect that the teacher will labor on assiduously 
when you give him so little reason to suppose that 
you are interested to any great degree in the results 
of his labor? He is but human; and high as may 
be the motives by which he is actuated, it would be 
strange indeed, if he did not sometimes falter in the 
midst of his exhausting toil, when he sees such in- 
difference about him. 


Then visit the school room. Visit it often. Not 
upon some special occasion, when they may be ex- 
pecting you and prepared for you. But visit it just 
as itis every day. Visit it, because it is your duty 
to do so, that you may look after the best, most last- 
ing interests of your children. Visit it because you 
can do good; both by encouraging your teachers 
and letting them see that you are not indifferent to 
the work they are about, and to the results of their 
work ; and that you may do good to the heart of 
your child, and quicken his steps in the pathway of 
knowledge, by showing him how much interest you 
feel in his advancement. Visit it that you may get 
good ; for in having sought the good of others by 
speaking words of encouragement and giving looks 


of approbation, you may have the satisfaction of 


having devoted an hour to the increasing of their 
happiness and usefulness; and surely the bright 
faces that meet you, and the looks of pleasure with 
which your children recognize you, will very greatly 


sdd to the ingredients of happiness in your own | peag be first boiled.” 


oup. C. H. Paevpes. 


Clinton Dem. 


jand comprehend it. 


A hundred questions, in all 
shapes and all directions, should be asked to them 
and by them, letting them advance the ideas which 
they have. And they will have ideas, if allowed to, 
—often those which are far from contemptible. This 
process should be continued until they become able 
to reap these advantages without assistance—become 
able to go alone. In short, the mode of instruction 
should be almost one continual talk with them. The 
teacher must go down to them—must place himself 
in unobstructed communication with them—must ap- 
preciate and understand them, and they him; until 
they can see and feel that he is with them. He must 
enter into their sports, for here is one of his finest 
fields of operations. And of these they need an 
abundance. They need active play in the open air, 
every hour. 

In this way, not only can much good be accom- 


plished, but much injury prevented. The “ cramming 


process” of which we hear, which is detrimental and 
only detrimental, is the unnatural one above alluded 
to. No harm results from the development of the 
young intellect upon natural principles. By this 
plan much time might be gained. In early youth, 
the mind is most plastic. Impressions are lasting. 
What is seen and heard is retained. The eye, the 
countenance, the gesture, the magnetism of the living 
teacher, on the oral plan that instinct prompts, may 
secure great results, and still avoid the evils of the 
system that tends most surely to kill both mind and 


| body. 


But some may say, “ We live in a world of thorns 
and thistles ; difficulties abound on every hand ; there 
is no reyal road to learning, and none that’s all de- 
light ; at best, it is a steep and rugged path.” Well, 
so say 1. But I insist that it should not be made 
worse than itis. If we have the thorn, we have also 
the flower and the fruit. Don’t make it all thorns 
with no roses. The boy that is eagerly seeking lus- 
cious berries, little heeds the briers on which they 
grow. He is hardly conscious of the scratches he 
may receive. ‘The traveler with a blithe companion, 
and with his attention absorbed in the beauties of the 
surrounding scenery, is not wearied by the asperities 
of the way. The exertion but gives zest to the plea- 
sure that accompanies. But still worse, should any 
contend that here, as in other things, we must some- 
times pay penance—must perform solemn pilgrim- 
ages, with woeful mien, and with peas in our shoes, 
my own answer would be—fie! But if that be harsh, 
‘soften it thus—for the children at least, “let the 
We may be told, that “ Do it 
| yourself,” is the only foundation for a good education. 
|This is true. A child learns to walk, he does it him- 
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self, or he would never know how. But he first 
climbs up by a chair, or the like. Then he shoves 
the chair, or holds on by some object and steps. All 
that is claimed is, that the system of instruction shall 
be such as to afford children a chance to “ do it 
themselves,” instead of attempting to force them in 
a direction that hinders more than it hastens the at- 
tainment of the object sought. 

The notion prevails, that a teacher of meager 
abilities will do well enough for small children. 
Nothing could be more fallacious. The qualifica- 
tions requisite may be somewhat different from those 
needful in case of more advanced scholars. But they 





are in no wise less important or inferior to them. If 


either the tyro or the proficient must have a poor 
teacher, by all means give him to the latter, who is 
better able 10 withstand incompetency. 

But as our schools are generally constituted—large 
and small pupils occupying the same apartment— 
this practice can only be carried into operation at 
great disadvantage. Owing to the multiplicity of 
classes, there would be an insufficiency of time, ex- 
cept in quite small schools. ‘Then, these exercises 
for the little ones would be annoying for the older 
portion of the school. Besides, the same restraint 
and discipline which would be proper for the older, 
would be ruinous to the health and vigor of the 
younger. And still further, in any general exercise 
it is almost impossible to talk to little beginners and 
to more advanced and mature students at the same 
time, so as to be profitable to both. 

Hence the urgent necessity for graded schools, as 
fast as the population becomes dense enough to ad- 
mit ofthem. By this means, these advantages could 
easily be gained, and time and money be greatly 
ecouomized by judicious and systematic classification 
and arrangement. And in view of these facts, would 
it not often pay, even now, to divide our schools into 


two grades, notwithstanding it be attended with some | 


inconvenience, and though the divisions be quite 
small? Would it not pay in a pecuniary sense ? and 
would it not pay in rewards of a richer, higher value ? 
Parents, teachers, directors, will you stop and con- 
sider? As we think of the sad state of our beloved 
country, let us cling more closely to, and strive more 
zealously to perfect an institution that should rear 
up earnest and worthy citizens who shall ardently 
cherish their free, native land ! E. A. Weston. 
Susquehanna co. Ind. Republican, 





Aeports, Aidrvesses, &r, 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Pennsylvania. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives of the | 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


GENTLEMEN :—In framing the present report, some- 
thing beyond a mere statement of the operations of 
the Common School System, during the year which 
terminated on the 3d of June, 1861, seems to be pro- 
per and necessary. 

The experience of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has established the common school as a perma- 
nent social as well as govermental institution. It is 
therefore time to ascertain whether it is productive 
of benefits in proportion to the means employed and 
the period allowed for its development; and if not, 
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| ‘The additions made from year to year to the work- 

ing agencies of the system, have also been in trial 
long enough. both to establish their great general 
value, and to disclose such slight imperfections in 
itheir details as are incident to all novel expedients. 
Hence further, the correction of these defects be- 
comes immediately imperative 

And, finally, it grows more evident, every day that 
there is an interference of operation and of interest 
between the common school and certain other useful 
and long established educational institutions, which 
is as injurious to both as it is detrimental to the com- 
munity. The cause of the conflict is to be detected 
and removed, that the harmony which is as essential 
to these agencies, as it is inherent in the right pro- 
cesses, of education, may be restored. Consequently, 
‘a survey of the ground occupied by all, and the as- 
certainment of the sphere and rights of each, be- 
come indispensable to safe educational legislation. 

This report will therefore present : 

I. The operations of the ¢ 
proper, during last year. 

II. A brief statement of the succes 
comings of the Common ‘Scho 

III. A view of the crigin and establishment of 
the different Institutions in our Educational System, 
and of their relation to each other 

IV. Some improvement in the 
agencies and details of the General System, neces- 
sary to increased efficiency with estimates. 

This is perhaps not the strictly logical order of 
presenting the subject,—a survey of the whole sys- 
tem properly preceding a statement of the nature 
and relation to each other, of its parts ; but being as 
convenient as any, and more in conformity with the 
lrequirements of the law and with former practice 
than the one just alluded to, it will be adopted. 


} 


hool System 


ses and short- 


suggestions tor 


I. THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMMON SCHOO 
PROPER, DURING TH AR. 

The year which closed with th 
was a period of comparative quiet and prosperity in 
educational affairs,—except the last few months, du 
ring which, in common with every other interest and 
\relation of the community ) | consider- 
able disturbance. But the school arrangements in 
nearly all the districts having been made, and in many 
lof them completely carried into effect, before the 
ibreaking out of the existing unhappy troubles, no 
| falling off is perceptible in the general results of the 
{year now to be reported. Fortunately, also, for the 
(cause of education and the clain > rising gene- 
| ration on the school authorities, the alarm caused by 
the rebellion burst upon the country at a period the 
|least injurious to the then ensuing season for opera- 


SYSTEM 


2, 1861, 


2d of June 


tions. It commenced, culminated and had measur- 
ably subsided into calm decision, before the period 
| arrived to make the final arrangements for opening 
{the schools in the present year ; and when that time 
}did arrive, directors had generally taken a brighter 


view of public affairs, and acquired a 

sense of their own responsi 

|hoped that little curtailment in th 

lof the system will be found to have happ 
t ; 


more realizing 
Hi nce, it is 
rate results 
ned, when 
the operations of the current year come 
jascertained. ‘The effect will be, probably, rather the 
absence of the usual proportion of progress in school 


to de 


Sided 


|affairs, than any considerable degree of falling off. 
| This, it is true, will be deplorable as one of the very 
| worst consequences of the war; but, had the panic 


|that seized very many districts in April and May, 
been transferred to September and October, and the 


to endeavor, as speedily as possible, to increase ad veer ty arrangements of the present year been thus 


legitimate results. 


made under its immediate influence, the next annual 
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report weak announce not merely an arrest of pro- 
gress, but an alarming decrease in all the great re- 
sults of the system 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the past year 
was moderately prosperous, as the totals, presented 
under the heads of—lst. Ordinary Statistics; 2d. 
Special Statistics ; 3d. Financial Operations; and 
4th. Administration of this Department—will show. 

1. Ordinary Statistics. 

The following comparative statistics show the ordi- 
nary operations of the schools during last, in con- 
trast with those of the preceding year, exclusive of 
Philadelphia : 


Whole number of schoo! districts Pe 1,797 


pS Re ee a 19 
Whole number of schools............. ian 11,910 
sls shunts 6 sensed aanee ; 333 


Whole number of pupils........... 596,765 
NO BE Tn keane 40600n0.cnceos a 11,096 


Average attendance of pupils....... 384,752 


Proportionate increase on 1860.............. 10,837 
Average length of school term.......... 5 mo. 75 days. 
A acntinia+:20 o% wrioeen.eien : 2 days. 


Average cost of each pupil per month, inclu- 


ding teacher’s salary, fuel and contingencies, 59 cts. 
pe agate er ne Peer ; 3 cts. 
Whole number of teachers.............. - 14,297 
a kia g wieunlaw mesa ; 1,294 
Whole number of male teachers............ 8,549 
EE UN SS Co Sons Vow adece dbce seh est 378 
Whole number of female teachers.......... 5,748 
I IIS vo thine k 65.46 Seema baa mnse ve 916 
Average salaries of male teachers per month $25 68 
OD Gb Fee cock bis cek ven cadates + 1 48 
Average salaries of female teachers per month $19 71 
NN Tl a ate: dinine da eek aid wba. 4 1 60 


Total cost of tuition.............. . $1,436,063 00 
Bey TONE Te ons cece bss sacs cancen 6,008 70 


Total cost of fuel and contingencies $223,497 93 
meme Gi Tk << bene ds cdiccudes ben 13,541 55 
Total cost of purchasing, building, renting 

and repairing houses,... em $496,124 67 
Increase on 1860........ iene acaie 4°,678 39 


Total expenditure of system for tuition, fuel 
and houses.. (ei neenew sect be .. $2,155,685 60 
Increase on 1860. Be ae re eee 55,111 24 


Total State appropriation for all common 
schoo! purposes, (same as previous year). $233,697 23 
Average number of mills on the dollar 
RPMOGE BOR ccccacns phi ce clea ¥wn's 5.40 
Decrease from 1860...... 


Average number mills on the dollar, ‘ Build- 
ing Tax”’ reyer re ry ees 3.25 
Decrease from 1860........ eee “i 10 


Total cost of system, including whole amount 
of tax levied, and of appropriation...... $2,389,383 60 


Inclusive of like totals in the city of 
Philadelphia, the following statement 
exhibits the grand results for the year : 
Whole number of Schools................ 12,245 
Whole number of Teachers.............. 15,494 | 
Whole number of Pupils................. 660, 296 | 





Average Attendance Peer ieaden 439,278 
Average length of Term. . -++eeee. 5 mo. 18 days. 
Average Cost of pupil per month. ce aa 60 
Total cost of Tuition . oe 1,773,666 07 
Total cost of Fuel and Continge! ncies. 366,124 09 
Total cost of School Houses.. 527,909 60 
Total cost of System, viz: Total ¢ of ‘taxes 
levied, (including cost of collection,) 
amount paid by Philadelphia, and State 
appropriation 


Or 


2,900,501 60 

These general results are derived from the annual 
reports of all the Districts in the State (Townships, 
Boroughs and Cities, except Philadelphia,) that had 
reported at the time when this Report went to press, 
and whose statistics will be found tabularized from 
page 156 to 240; and from the last Annual Report 
of the Board of Controllers of the Public Schools 
of the City of Philadelphia ;—to both of which re- 
ference is respectfully made for local details. 


2. Special Statistics. 

These aggregate results, obtained specially for the 
purposes of this report, are not only most instructive 
in themselves, but throw considerable light on the 
conclusions hereafter to be presented :— 

Condition of school buildings : 
Sufficient in all respects (1163 built according to 


‘© The School Architecture’’)... - i 4,136 
Improvable by repair so as to be fit............ 4,673 
Wholly unfit for use..... pivasdevGheew 2,321 

Condition of furniture of school houses : 
Sufficient in all respects. . iatcns lace ee ane 2,412 
Improvable by repair.. seal iat cheb ch aes acagl 5,609 
PORES WE BO onc ok canabsscie neds acsane 3,467 

Condition of schools, in reference to 

proper grading and classification : 
Properly graded. ey 1,500 
Schools not graded but pupils classed. tndade 8,301 
Neither graded nor pupils classed. Sint 1,803 

Uniformity of text-books : 

No. of schools with uniformity fully introduced, 8,120 
do......d0...........d0.... partly introduced, 1,726 
er do.... without uniformity a 1,146 


Teachers, as to number, qualifications 
and success : 


Examined by County Sup’t. during year... ba 16,464 
No. who taught with Professional Certificates. 1,493 
ere ree eee -and 
who gave satisfaction 1,294 
do ..do oy OG ha’ auead Fe oe who 
did not give satisfaction 198 
dc do. Provisional Certificates...... 11,692 
do do... BBs on40 00K and who 
gave satisfaction 7,606 
do vax cee . do ...do....who did 
not give satisfaction 4,162 
Applicants rejected at examinations..... neha 1,917 
Number whose Certificates were annulled...... 47 


Teachers’ Certificates, as representing 
qualifications : 
(3 represents the medium between 5, 
‘very poor,” and 1, “ very good.”) 
Lowest figure in Provisional Certificates, being 
the average of all the counties.............. 4 
General average of all the county average fig... 3} 
Moral instruction in the schools : 
Schools in which moral instruction was regularly 


given. By Se SOS ele. nw tps heh 8,352 
do. .in which the Sc riptures were regularly read 6,173 
do. .in which the Scriptures were not read.. 4,545 


Institutes,—County and District: 
Number of County Institutes beld. ote. 79 


8t 


wwe Ww ~~ = Ss 


wo 


1h a © © 


52 
73 
4.5 


19 
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Aggregate attendance of members............ 4,895 Total actual receipts by same dis 
Number of District Institutes held............. 443 tricts :-— 
Aggregate attendance of members............. 3,957 | from tax collectors 1.783.114 48 


Visitation by Co. Superintendents : 


Whole number of schools visited.............. 11,071 
Average duration of visits,in hours............ 2 
Whole number of schools not visited......... 75 
Visitation of schools by Directors : 
Number of schools regularly visited........... 7,060 
do.........do0..occasionally visited......... 2,446 | 
do.. ....do..not visited at all....... 5 1,188 


District Secretaries acting as District 
Superintendent : 
Number of District Secretaries who acted as Dis- 
trict Superintendents....... Bee 8 180 
Amount paid for that service.... 


District Secretaries, as recording offi- 
cers : 
Number of Secretaries paid as such.... ack 1,116} 
Amount paid for that service........ CR er $12,793 


The greater part of these special statistics has 
been gleaned from the regular annual reports of the 
County Superintendents, and may be found tabular- 
ized, by counties, on pages 154 and 155 of this Re- 
port. The information relating to uniformity in 
text-books, or the want of it, and to the visitation 
of Schools by Directors, or the neglect of it, has 
been derived from answers appended by the district 
officers to the term certificates now on file in the 
Department, but not tabularized or embraced in any 
other part of this Report. 

Much other valuable and suggestive information, 
not only relative to the statistics of the year, ordi- 


nary and special, but to the general condition and| 


future prospects of the schools and the system, will 
be found in the extended extracts from the reports 
of the County Superintendents—from page 33 to 
page 153 of this Report. As a general rule, these 
extracts only consist of statements and suggestions 
that could not well be embraced in the general ta- 
bles. They are commended to careful consideration. 
3. Financial Operations. 

These consist—l. of Receipts and Expenditures 
by School Districts and—2. of Expenditures by this 
Department. 

Receipts and Expenditures by the Districts.— 
The Department having no control over this portion 
of the operations of the system, except to pay, upon 
presentation of the proper certificate, its portion of 
the annual State appropriation to each district,— 
little seems required to be added to the information 
on this branch of the subject contained in the vari- 
ous tables. The greater portion of the means of the 
districts is derived from district taxation,—the le VY- 
ing of which, with its expenditure and the final set- 
tlement of the accounts, is left to the local officers. 
The totals show that the increased cost of the sys- 
tem, during the year, was about in proportion with 
the increase of schools, pupils and term of instruc- 
tion ; and that a slight decrease in the rates of tax 
was effected. 

The following presents a general view of this 
branch of the subject : 

Total of tax and State appropriation :— 
Amount of tax levied in 1,741 districts, ex- 
clusive of Philadelphia. 


; $2,108,489 44 
State appropriation paid to same districts 


209,813 97 


2,318,303 41) 


$2,833 | 


From State appropriation. 209,813 97 


1,992,928 45 


Total payments by same districts: 
For instruction. as 1,436,063 00 
For fuel and contingenc ies. ; 223,497 93 
For school houses, building and repairs.. 196,124 67 
2,155,685 60 


The large difference between the total amount of 
school tax levied and that actually paid into the dis- 
| trict treasuries, noticed in the last report, again oc- 
|curs. This year it is $325,272 96, being about $50,- 
000 less than last year, but still nearly one-seventh 
of the whole amount levied. Of this sum $75,000 
is a large allowance for the cost of collection ;— 
leaving $250,372 96 either exonerated or uncollec- 
ted, or both. <A large portion, is, no doubt, uncol- 
lected ; and this carelessness in collecting is very 
prejudicial to the system. It not only throws too 
much of the burthen upon those who actually pay 
their taxes, but shortens the term of instruction by 
decreasing the means at the command of the boards. 
The evil effects of this practice are therefore again 
brought to the attention of directors. 

The aggregates still show a large difference be- 
tween total receipts and total expenditures. During 
the preceding year, the receipts were $267,688 19, 
and last year they are $162,757 15, less, than the ex- 
penditures. The difference may have been met by 
balances on hand from the previous year, or it may 
be debt still unpaid; but in either case, it shows a 
looseness, either in keeping the accounts of the dis- 
tricts, or in the reports, that should not exist. Ac- 
cordingly, means have been taken to ascertain the 
cause of this differe nee, by inserting, in the forms for 
the annual reports of the current year, columns for 
the amount of “debt” or of “ balance on hand” in 
each district, if any ; so as to obtain a more accurate 
account of the affairs of the districts, and to intro- 
duce greater exactness into their pecuniary transac- 
tions. 





2. Expenditures by this Department.—Under this 
head are embraced the distribution of the annual 
State appropriation, and the expenses of the Depart- 
ment itself. 

The State Appropriation for the y 
plied as follows : 


ear 1861 was ap- 


Total State appropriation. $280,000 00 


Paid to Philadelphia. 16,302 77 
Amount applicable to the rest of the State. 233,697 23 
Paid salaries of County Superin- 

ONO 5 65.0 o bebo Scum $39,561 00 
Retained for adve rtisin g Directors’ 

Conventions.... ‘ 4( OV 


—— 39,961 00 


193,736 23 


Balance distributable amongst the . ts 

Add forfeited appropriations, pre\ sto 1860 19,799 94 

Whole amount distributable to the districts 
fae 213,536 17 
This last named aggregate gave a dividend to the 

districts of forty cents per taxable, on the number 

of taxables reported by the county commissioners at 


the commencement of the year, under the tri-ennial 
enumeration of 1859-60, exclusive of Philadelphia. 
The addition of the forfeite d appropriations to the 
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aggregate distributed amongst the districts, is a new | 
feature in the administration of the system, and is 
thus explained : 

The appropriation act of 3d April, 1860, (Section 
29,) gave (as did previous acts,) a certain sum, to be 
divided, with the exceptions therein named, amongst 
the districts, and “ to be paid on warrants drawn by 
the Superintendent in favor of the several districts 
in the Commonwealth, in proportion to the number 
of taxables inhabitants therein.” But the general 
school law of 8th May, 1854, (Section 36,) only au- 
thorizes the State Superintendent to pay its portion 
of the State appropriation to “any district” whose 
schools shall have been duly shown, by certificate 
of the President of the Board, to have been open 
at least four months in the proper year; with this 
important proviso :—“ That the foregoing certificate 
shall have been transmitted to the Superintendent of 
Common Schools within the school year for which 
the warrant is to be issued.” 

This last clause works a clear forfeiture of appro- 
priation, at least by townships without schools in 
operation at all, or during the legal period, in the 
proper year; and the next question was, to whose 
benefit ?—that of the State Treasury, or of the ac- 
cepting districts? It is believed to have been in- 
tended for the latter : 

1. Because the 29th section of the appropriation 
act, already quoted, gives the whole sum named, “for 
the support of the common schools,” and the Ist sec- 
tion states tke grant to be “ for the year cominencing 
on the first day of June, A. D. one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty.” Evidently, therefore, the whole 
amount was intended to be paid outin that year, and 
neither to revert to the Treasury, nor to accumulate 
for the non-accepting townships. 

2. Because the “ school district” recognized by the 
school law as entitied to a part of this State aid is a 
“township, borough or city,” which shall 
“subject to the provisions” of the school law—(lst 
section, act of 8th May, 1854;) the meaning of which 
words, in reference to State appropriation, is fully 
explained by the 36th section already cited, viz: the 
keeping of the schools in legal operation at least four 
months in each year. No other could, therefore, be 
recognized as a “school district” in this connection. 

But this being the rule, a practical difficulty arose 
in its application :—It would have been unsafe to de- 
clare the appropriation intended for any township, 
borough or city, forfeited, till the end of the year; 
for till the last day the requisite four months’ certifi- 
cate might be filed and the forfeiture prevented. In 
favor of the system, therefore, and to effect the in- 
tention of the Legislature, the liberal construction 
was adopted of not forfeiting any appropriations till 
the end of the year, and consequently of not adding 
them to the amount distributable amongst the dis- 
tricts till the next succeeding year. This view also 
justified the inclusion, in the sum distributable in 
1861, of a sufficiency of the forfeitures of previous 
years, to raise the dividend for that year to 40 cents, 
—being the sum of $19,799 94 above specified,—and 
leaving those of 1860 and 1861 to make up the divi 
dend of the current year (1862) to the same amount ; 
to which purpose they have been accordingly since 
applied. 

With this explanation, the following statement of 
payments and of amounts due to, or forfeited by, the 
several districts will be now better understood :— 

In 1861 there were, exclusive of Philadelphia, 
1,797 districts in the State ; of these, (see pages 240 
and 241,) 


1741 have received, of State appropriation 


become 


$209,813 97 





CHOOL JOURNAL. 
BB ape yok cmntithed 00 oss iisice tiie oicie swisivnnes 611 40 
10 forfeited, by having less than 4 months’ 
GEROOL. .2<<- eee ee ee eee ee 697 60 
8 forfeited, by having no school in 1861].. 424 40 


25 (including W. Penn & Rahn, in Schuyl- 
kill county, not in the list on page 241,) 
have forfeited, by non-acceptance of the 
SYSTEM. 1... veveveses 


1,992 80 





1797 districts... 213,536 17 


It is proper here to add, that the eight districts 


stated in the last Annual Report, (page 183,) to be 


then unpaid but entitled to State appropriation for 
1860, have since been paid the amounts due them ; 
also, that the eight districts with less than four 
months school in the same year, but authorized by 
the 28th section of the appropriation act of 18th 
April, 1861, to be paid, have all received their pro- 
portions, except Keating district, in Potter county, 
which has not yet applied. 

Ap} ropriation to ¢ ornplante r Indians: The sum 
allowed for the instruction of the youth of this tribe 
has been judiciously expended, in the manner stated 
by the Superintendent of Warren county in his re- 
port, page 144, 

Expenses of this Department: These embrace the 
salaries of the officers, the contingent expenses,— 
both provided for by annual specific appropria- 
tions,—and the cost of printing and binding, which 
is payable out of the general appropriation for that 
purpose. 


The Salaries by act of 3rd April, 1860, were— 


For Sup’t Common Schools to 3d 
June, 1861, vis $1,500 00 
Fo: Clerks and Messenger. - 3,900 00 
—-— $5,400 00 
By payments in full to the seve- 
ral officers...... . 5,400 00 


The contingent expenses were, by act of 3d April, ’60. 
For stationery, blank books, &c. 


$350 00 


Postage, telegrams & expresses.. 1,200 00 
Fuel, light, cleaning Departm’t. 60 00 
Distribution of reports, &c..... 600 00 


Traveling expenses of Sup’t 300 00 
Miscellaneous expenses....... 50 00 
Carried forward ison, ee ee 
Inspection of the Normal School 
at Edinboro’, by act of 18th 
April, 1861 S meddtned 
Diplomas & certificates for State 
Normal Schoois, by same act.. 


250 000 


950 00 
$3,060 00 
By amount expended and ac- 
counted for to 3d June, 1861.. 
By unexpended balance, in State 
Treasury 


2,690 98 


369 02 


3,060 00 


Amount retained out of the State appropria- 
tion of 1861 for advertising Directors’ 


Conventions.... ASRS $400 00 
By amount expended for that 

PUIPOSS . o.. bie » tuee a 6 $247 45 
By amount unexpended, in State 

Preasury........ Terre 152 55 


400 00 

Printing and Binding: Owing to the fact, that 
the bill of the State Printer for the year which end- 
ed June 4, 1860, is not yet settled and adjusted, an 
account of the work done by that officer during the 
year ending June 3, 1861, has not yet been rendered. 
No statement of the printing expenses of this De- 
partment during the last named year can therefore 
be here presented. It will, when rendered, contain 


2 2h. Ge Oe. ae th ak, Oe ee oe it ee ae. 
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one item of considerable amount, viz: The cost of | 


an edition of blank monthly reports, in book form, 
for all the schools in the State, calculated to embrace 
all their operations for the next five years. The rea- 
sons for this measure were, in the first place, that it 
was economical,—the cost and waste of a large 
annual edition of reports in the form of loose sheets 
being much greater in the erd than that of a com-| 
pact book serving for five years ; and in the second, 
that it will be the means of preserving and having 
always ready for reference, the records of each school 
for several years. The whole number of schools in 
the State being now nearly 12,000, an edition consist-| 
ing of 14,000 copies was prepared, at 14 cents per 
copy, and the total cost will therefore be $1,960.— 
The other printing and binding expenses of the De- 
partment during the year were, it is believed, less| 
than usual. 


except those in Cambria and Washington counties, 
before the adoption of the foregoing regulations as 
to qualificatior. 

To insure a more regular and methodical dis- 
charge of the duties of the office, in November 
1860, the practice of requiring monthly reports by 
the County Superintendents was commenced. It 
was some time before it worked into regularity and 
full usefulness ; but it has now overcome all diffi- 
culties and is affording valuable and reliable infor- 
mation to this Department, as well as vindicating 
to the people the useful and laborious nature of the 
office itself. The items of these monthly reports,— 
showing the number of teachers.examined, schools 
visited, institutes attended, miles traveled, and 
other acts of duty performed,—are entered in a 
book kept in the Department for that purpose, and 
afford a ready means of ascertaining the condition 


|of the office in every county in the Stat 


4, Administration of this Department. 


During the year, the various duties of the De-| 
artment were performed as fully as the force al-| 
owed would permit. 

The first important matter to be attended to, | 

was the issuing of commissions to the County Su-} 
perintendents, elected in the last month of the pre-| 
ceding year. In most instances this was done as 
a matter of course; but in ten cases objections had 
been filed to the persons elected, under section 40 
of the general school law. Most of these were 
found on examination to be unsustained by ade-| 
quate charges, or not to be in conformity with the 
law on the subject, and were dismissed. Three 
were formally and fully investigated ; and in two 
of these cases (in Cambria and Armstrong) eom-| 
missions were issued to the persons designated by 
the directors of the proper county; while in the! 
third, (Northampton,) the objections were found 
to be sustained, and the second person on the re-| 
turn of the convention was appointed and com-| 
missioned. | 

During these proceedings, considerable embar- 

rassment was experienced from the fact that no 
rule had previously been adopted by the Depart- 
ment, specifying the qualifications necessary to en- 
able a person to hold and discharge the office of 
County Superintendent. But, as the tri-ennial| 
Convention of May 1860 had been held without 
such rule, it was not thought proper to afterwards 
frame one and apply it to the persons selected by 
those bodies. These nominations and the cases of| 
vacancy occurring in the office up to October, 1860, | 
were accordingly disposed of without any settled | 
rule. But in that month, a set of regulations was| 
adopted and published in the School Journal, | 
which has since been adhered to in making appoint-| 
ments, with the best results. These require, in all | 
cases : 

1. An irreproachable moral character. 

2. The possession of a teacher’s full certificate. | 

3. Practical experience in teaching, within the 

preceding six years. 

4. One year’s legal residence in the proper) 

eounty, next before the appointment. 

5. A personal interview with the Superintendent | 

of Common Schools, 

During the year, five vacancies occurred in the) 

office of County Superintendent, viz: In Cambria, | 
Crawford, Cumberland, Susquehanna and Wash-| 
ington ; all by resignation, except in Susquehanna, 
which, by the death of Superintendent Tewksbury, | 
lost an able, indefatigable and successful officer.— 
These were filled by appointment ; out all of them, 


| 


ithe Normal School law of 1857. In 


At the commencement of the year, 1 1S were 
taken to gradually elevate the standard of qualifi- 





cations amongst the teachers. In 1854, from the 
necessity of the case, the expedient was adopted 
of authorizing the issue, by County Su ten- 
dents, of certificates far below the requirements of 
the school law of that year; i the tice for 
a time had a good effect. But gradu Superin- 
tendents and ‘Teaehers were falling into » belief 
that this temporary measure was to | e settled 
rule of the system. Certificates were accordingly 
granted to the same persons, year after year, with- 
out any improvement, and the annual examinations 
were becoming a mere form. ‘To arrest this per- 
version of one of the best provisions of the law of 
1854, instructions were issued to the c: y Officers 
in the School Journal of June, 1860, at once to 
adopt a minimum standard of qualification, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of their respective coun- 
ties, below which they were not to issue any certifi- 
cate: and at the same time, to inform all the can- 
didates, that the next and succeeding years, rea- 


sonable improvement upon this minimum would be 
required, till proficiency in the various branches 
designated by the law should be attained. This 
has had a most beneficial effect ;—not only deter- 
ring from the examinations very many who would 
otherwise have applied and been licensed, but caus- 
ing the actual rejection of 1,917 applicants in the 
year, as appears by the table on page 155. 

This course is still persisted in, to the great im- 
provement of the teachers and benefit of the 
schools ;—the amount of injury prevented b 
exclusion of incompetency and the good effected 


by the better instruction thus secured, being incal- 
culable. 
The Trustees of the Normal School at Edinboro’ 


in Erie county, applied, in December, 1860, for the 
inspection and recognition of that institution under 
the following 
January, that duty was performed, with the aid of 
the Hon. Joseph Ritner, of Cumberland, Henry L. 


| Deiffenbach, Esq., of Clinton, and Jacob Turney, 


Esq., of Westmoreland county, and of County Su- 
perintendents Savage, of Erie, Thompson of Craw- 
ford, Dale of Venango, and Morrison of Lawrence. 
The grounds, buildings, faculty, course of studies 
and other arrangements were found and reported 
to be in compliance with the law; and the institu- 
tion was accordingly recognized and declared to 
be the State Normal School of the Twelfth Dis- 
trict, under the title of the “ North-Western Nor- 
mal School.” It has since been and still is in op- 
eration ; but owing to the disastrous change in the 
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affairs of the country which took place soon after 
the recognition, its success has been retarded.— 
With a return of prosperous times and proper ef- 
forts on the part of its faculty and friends, it will 
no doubt reward the liberality of its founders and 
vastly benefit the western part of the State. 

The Normal School of the Second District, at 
Millersville, in Lancaster county, still continues to 
meet a full support and to justify the predictions 
of the advocates ‘of the Pennsylvania system for 
the professional training of teachers, when unim- 
peded by circumstances against which no institu- 
tion can successfully contend. 

The condition and prospects of both these insti- 
tations are fully stated in their annual reports, 
hereto annexed. 


In the course of the year the State Superinten- | 


dent visited, officially, the counties of Armstrong, 
Blair, Bradford, Crawford, Erie, Greene, Hunting- 
don, Indiana, Lawrence, Lancaster, Mercer, Mif- 
flin and Westmoreland ; and the Deputy Superin- 


tendent attended and assisted at institutes and edn- | 


cational meetings in the counties of Berks, Clarion, 
Crawford, Cumberland, Erie, Jefferson, Lancaster, 
Lebanon, M’Kean, Mercer, Montgomery, Potter, 
Tioga, Venango, Warren, Westmoreland and York. 

Through the columns of the School Journal of 
the year, 288 decisions, explanations and instruc- 
tions of a general nature, were published. Exclu- 
sive of numerous letters of which no copies were 
kept, 962 communications of a more formal char- 
acter were written, deciding cases of local difficul- 
ty, and giving advice, explanation and construction 
of the school law and information, to officers and 
citizens. These were all recorded at length in the 
Department. 

1,741 warrants for State appropriation, with the 
circulars of explanation, were issued; and the 
annual reports from the same number of districts 
were received, examined and tabularized. 

The usual supply of blank forms for district re- 
ports, four months’ certificates, teachers’ monthly 
reports, County Superintendents’ books of teach- 
ers’ certificates and note books for visitation, with 
the copies of the Annual Report of this Department 
for the preceding year, were also prepared and for- 
warded to each Superintendent for distribution or 
use in his proper county. 

Throughout the year, cousiderable inconvenience 
was experierced from the want of a full supply of 


the pamphlets containing the school law, with the | 


decisions and instructions of this Department and 
the forms for the various official documents used 
by directors. But as the Legislature at its last 
session had failed to pass certain amendments of 
the law deemed necessary to the efficient working 
of the system, and as a similar application to the 
present body was expected to be more successful,— 
it was determined not to incur the considerable ex- 
pense of an edition which would propbably soon 
be rendered inapplicable by changes in the law.— 
In the meantime, the agency of the School Jour- 


nal was freely used; and this medium of regular| 


communication with all the districts in the State, 
materially lessened the inconvenience alluded to. 


Philadelphia: The public schools of this city | 


have been established and are regulated and gov- 
erned by laws entirely distinct from those of the 
Common School system of the rest of the State, 
though the same object is intended to be accom- 
plished by both. They are not within the control 
of the School Department, and the only act en- 


joined upon it in reference to them, is the payment | 
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annually to the City Treasury, for their support, 
of their proper portion of the State appropriation. 
This has regularly been done. Containing, how- 
ever, a large portion of the youth of the Common- 
wealth and having the same purpose as the general 
system of the State, the statistics of the city have 
been freely used in this report in arriving at gen- 
eral results, and such portions of them as are per- 
tinent will be employed for illustration or argument, 
The iast report of the controllers, with such other 
information as was desired, has been kindly for- 
warded to the Department by the Secretary of the 
board, and is worthy of attentive examination. 


Il, A BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE SUCCESSES AND SHORT- 
COMINGS OF THE COMMON SCHOOL, 


The preceding account of the Common School 
System in every branch of its operations, in con- 
nection with the appended reports of its local offi- 
cers, and the tables therefrom constructed, will 
afford a full view of its condition and results up to 
the commencement of the current year. As was 
before remarked, the system has become a perma- 
nent social institution, and its results should now 
be in reasonable proportion to the means devoted 
to its progress and support. While it was some- 
what in a state of uncertainty as to continuance, 
and in the process of assuming its general form 
and developing its necessary parts and essential 
agencies,—it was not only good policy, but mere 
justice to so important an enterprise, to hail every 
step of its progress with approbation, and not to 
expect from it either perfection in operation or un- 
questionable fullness of the result. But it has now 
been in existence over a quarter of a century, and 
should therefore bear the most searching scrutiny 
without risk to its existence. It expends annual- 
ly nearly $3,000,000, employs over 15,000 teachers, 
occupies the time and tasks the public spirit of 
10,000 directors, is entrusted with the instruction 
and formation of the character of 660,000 youth, 
and is the hope of 3,000,000 of people ; and there- 
fore, in common justice to all, it must be made to 
do full work. 

In scrutinizing the past of the system with refer- 
ence to the future, great successes and important 
shortcomings are both obvious. Amongst the for- 
mer are: 

L. Its own existence and unquestioned right to con- 
tinue: Established against very considerable op- 
position, and, perhaps, prematurely in reference to 
the condition of some parts of the State,—the 
grandness of the idea involved and its perfect 


|adaptedness to a republican people, have overcome 


all local or temporary objections, and placed it 
foremost amongst our permanent temporal social 
agencies. 

2. The broadness of its foundation and liberality 
of its scope: It undertakes to educate all, without 
reference to the pecuniary means of any to con- 
tribute to his own education. Fitness of age, want 
of instruction and residence within reach of a 
school, are the only qualifications for admission.— 
Means for its support are of course indispensable ; 
but they come from the same source with those 
which sustain our other public institutions,—the 
taxable property and icdustry of the whole com- 
munity. Yet not even the payment of a tax, much 
less of a rate or tuition bill by the parent, is ne- 
cessary to enable his childrer to enter the schools. 


|To have impressed upon a community this simple 


but grand conviction, is in itself a great triumph. 
3. Its entire control by the immediate representatives 


ti tatis 


‘an iid as 








D) 
course of stadies, the choice of teachers, the length 
of the term and all the chief powers of the system, 
are in the hands of directors chosen by and respon- 
sible to the parents of those to be educated. Not 
a single power of the system has been unnecessarily 
withdrawn from this safe source, or withdrawn any 


farther than is indispensable to its existence as a| 


public agency. Herein are its chief strength and 
the main cause of its acceptance, as well as another 
of its successes in developing the true idea of a 
republican system. 

4, The vastly increased proportion of the youth of 
the State brought into School: It is safe to assert 
that this proportion is twice as great now, as it 
was during the years immediately preceding the 
establishment of the system. 

5. Zhe improvement of the Teachers: 


was opened, it is now an unquestionable fact, that, 


in moral character the teachers of the system are | 


second to no class o: profession in the communi- 
ty; while in professional skill and standing they 
have greatly advanced. 

6. Provision for the due professional preparation 
of Teachers: Not only have measures for the ac- 
complishment of this indispensable portion of every 
complete system been adopted, but they are such 
as are in exact conformity with the establishments 
for other professional training, and have, at the 
same time, in themselves the capacity to increase 
withthe wants of society. 

7. Theimprovement of the School-houses: In most 
of the large towns, the finest buildings are now 
the Common Schools, while in every rural district 
such progress has been made in this material de- 
partment of the system, that good houses are fre- 
quent and are everywhere admitted to be essential. 

8. A body of experienced Directors: lt is true 
that every ‘member of this body of the most im- 
portant officers of the system, does not yet realize 
the vast responsibility resting upon him. Still, in 
every board there are individuals who do; and all 
are now acting under an increasing wakefulness of 
public attention, which will ultimately impress them 
with a full sense of their duties. The younger 
men, too, who have themselves been pupils of the 
Common School, are rapidly taking seats in the 
boards, with a full sense of its wants and the de- 
termination to supply them. 

9. A more adequate administrative Department :— 
When the system was established, it depended for 


organization and guidance upon an inexperienced | 


board of directors in each district. These procur- 
ed the houses, determined the studies, examined as 
well as employed the teachers, and visited the 
schools ; while the central administration of the 


system was an unappreciated incident to another | 


executive department of the government. Now, 
Directors are not only better fitted by experience 
for their own peculiar duties, but are generally be- 
ginning to realize the importance of an efficient 

istrict Superintendency, to which they are de- 
tailing their Secretaries. They are also effectual- 
ly relieved from the portion of duties they were 
least qualified to perform, by the creation and 
agency of the County Superintendency ; while the 
whole is harmonized and combined into more effi- 
cient operation by the influence of an independent 
State Superintendency. 

Other successes and great results of the system 
might be specified; but these are sufficient to jus- 
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parents: The location of the school house, the|millions of dollars expended to effect them. On 


Without | 
stating what they were before the Common School | 
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‘looking at them closely, however, they are found 
jmainly to be improvements in means to effect re- 
sults, without being, to an adequate extent, them- 
iselves those final results and matured fruits of a 
perfect system, which we ought at length to be 
| realizing. 

| If this be so, there must also be defects—causes 
of this failure to produce proper results,—which it 
jis the part of wisdom to detect and of duty, if pos- 
isible, to remove or amend. 

| Obviously the system has some defects, which 
inothing but time, co-operating with patient and 
continued effort on the part of its officers, can cor- 
rect. Such are,—existing imperfections in school 
| houses, furniture and apparatus, want of proper 
| qualifications on the part of many teachers, and a 
lack of sustaining interest in the community. In 
regard to this class of deficiencies, all that can be 
done is to adopt the best practicable means for 
their correction, and then await the effect of time 
and circumstances upon public opinion. This hav- 
ling been done, the friends and agents of the system 
jcan only hopefully watch the slow progress of re- 
formation, being, at the sa time, ever ready to 
throw in their assisting efforts on all suitable oe- 
casions, 

There are, however, othe: mings of the 
system, not only of a more serious nature in them- 
selves,—for they are in its most essential results,— 
but exhibiting for years so little amendment as al- 
most to warrant the opponents, 
that the Common School is thing bet- 
jter. ‘These are: 

1. Zhe insufficient Attendance. 


1 
“ta 
LOTL 


assertion of its 


rpanlieo iO 
spabdl i ne 


its enrolled pu- 


pils: It is true that the statistics now presented 
jshow a slight improvement in this respect, over 
|those of the preceding year. But there is little 
jencouragement in this; for the average of attend- 


ance has long fluctuated, apparently without rule, 
being within the last seven years sometimes higher 
and sometimes lower than at present. This is a 
most disheartening fact, and one well calculated to 
raise the suspicion, as it does in many, that the 
possible proportion of common school attendance 
has about reached its maximum. When to this is 
added the other fact, that this proportion only aver- 
ages two-thirds of the large number whom, during 
the past seven years, the system has had credit for 
teaching,—the result becomes startlingly unsatis- 
factory. 

2. The insufficiency of the 7 Instructiv \:— 
Here again the same state of affairs presents its If; 
a slight improvement last year, yet barely equal- 
ing the term attained seven years ago; the same 
unprogressive fluctuations in the int and the 
annual average term of instruction for seven years, 


n oj 


erim ; 


only five months and five days :—not two-thirds of 
what it should be. 

Just in these two practical results—full attend- 
ance of pupils, during a sufficient term of study to 
benefit them—are we to look for the useful fruits 
of any system; and failing to find them here, or 
even that growth from year to year, which promises 


to produce them, it is Imperatly ipon us, lf possi- 


ble, to detect the operating causes. It would be 
in vain were it proper, and dishonest were it possi- 
ble, to conceal from ourselves these startling short- 
comings of our system It is the duty of the pub- 
lic officer to present them in tl full and naked 
truth, as it will no doubt be the pleasure of consci- 


entious and intelligent Legislators to resort to 


tify the twenty-five years of time, and the thirty! every proper means for their remedy. 
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Upon a close examination of the system itself, 
and of its operative agencies and their adaptedness 
to the work committed to them,—it will be found 
that the deficiencies now presented to attention are 
the effect neither of their want of fitness nor ac- 
tivity. It is admitted, that our school houses with 
their furniture and apparatus for teaching, are in- 
complete,—only about one-third being sufficient 
and the other two-thirds either radically unfit for 
their purposes, or not yet rendered sufficient ;—that 
only about one-eighth of the schools are so graded 
as to incite the pupil to proper effort for improve- 
ment, while all the rest are without this strong in- 
citement, and one-seventh of them positively with- 
out any classification of the pupils whatever ;—that 
only one-tenth ;of the teachers are, in qualifica- 
tions, up to the legal standard, and nine-tenths are 
below it,—many of them not even attaining the 
medium mark between proficiency in the branches 
enjoined by the law, and its opposite ;—and that 
directors and other local officers do not yet dis- 
charge their important functions, with that rega- 
larity and efficiency indispensable to full success.— 
All this is true; but two other remarkable faets 
are equally true ;—one is, that there has been great 
improvement in all these agencies within the last 
seven years—so great as to be admitted by every 
candid observer and to have even attracted the at- 
tention of other States ; yet, the other is, that there 
has been no correspondent improvement within the 
same period, in the two results that have just been 
indicated as the true tests of a productive educa- 
tional system. 

There is no escape from the conclusion to which 
these facts lead us. ‘The system has now its full 
working machinery, or nearly so, and in as good 
working condition as the period it has been in pre- 
paration for use will admit of. Most of it has 
been in operation for seven years, and confessedly 
improving in efliciency all that time. Yet the peo- 
ple do not {appreciate the improved condition of 
the schools, thus effected, by providing for a longer 
term of instruction, nor parents by causing nor 
pupils by volunteering a better attendance, than| 
the tables exhibited, in both cases, seven years 
ago. 

It is painful, and were there not the certainty| 
of remedy by proper efforts within reach, it would) 
be humiliating to make these admissions. It would 
be far more pleasant and much easier, to glorify| 
our great State by lauding her noble Common 
School System, pointing out its beautiful arrange-} 
ment, and telling of the $3,000,000 00 it annually'| 
expends to educate its 660,000 scholars. In the| 
past, this was all proper, and towards the past, it| 
is still but merited praise. But we have now to do! 
with the future and its loud and urgent claims.— 
When we find that only two-thirds of the scholars 
are actually in school, and only for two-thirds of | 
the time—at the lowest allowance—they should be| 
there ;—we are constrained to admit an enormous! 
waste of money and of time, and, worst of all, of | 
the best opportunity this immense body of youth| 
will ever have for preparation to meet the duties) 
and responsibilities of life. 

It has been shown that these failures in result 
are not attributable to the system itself and its 
agencies—or at least, that those agencies, admitted 
to be admirable and efficient, have not remedied 
them. The causes must therefore exist elsewhere. 
The help must come from beyond the system itself; 
it must be drawn from every educational element 
and all the elevating forces of society, 
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III A REVIEW OF THE ORIGIN AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE DIFFERENT INSTITUTIONS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM, AND OF THEIR RELATION TO EACH OTHER, 


Every people has an arrangement for the train- 
ing of its youth—a system of education—more or 
less perfect in proportion to its own degree of civ- 
ilization and its social circumstances. 

To be efficient, a general system of education 
must be the out-growth of the condition of the 
people to be trained, and co-equal with the wants 
of that whole people. 

The attempt by one people to adopt the educa- 
tional system of another, unless the condition and 
wants of both be nearly similar, will either result 
in entire failure, or delay in success till the im- 
ported system shall have assimilated the people to 
itself. 

Pennsylvania has been no exception from the 
operation of these general principles. On the con- 
trary, she is a remarkable instance of the truth of 
the two first, and may find, for her present guid- 
ance, a warning in the third. 

Her earlier colonists, and consequently the found- 
ers of her social institutions, were mainly English 
and Welch Friends, Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, 
German Protestants of various denominations, and 
New England Puritans. With these, even in the 
first century of her existence, came various other 
elements, and since, many others have been added ; 
giving to her population a representation from all 
the nations of Christendom, and to her social con- 
dition a feature from almost every language, re- 
ligion and national habit of the civilized world.— 
Still, the earlier elements named were the main and 
controlling influences in the formation of her gen- 
eral character, at the same time that their diversi- 
ty constituted a grave and long continued obstacle 
to the development, by the ordinary process, of a 
general system of education. : 

The manner of her colonization was no less re- 
tarding to educational advancement than this 
variety in national origin. The fertility of soil in- 
vited, and the peaceful treatment of the aborigines 
by her earlier rulers permitted, the occupancy of 


| her beautiful hills and fertile valleys by the pion- 


eers of this wilderness, with reference only to de- 
sirableness of locality, and with little regard to 
that close neighborhood which hostile intruders 
upon the rights of the former possessors would 
have been compelled to observe. Thus they be- 
came scattered far and wide apart; and hence the 
orderly and regular development of a system of 
education, by the early establishment of numerous 
elementary schools, as its first stage, was for many 
years impossible. 

In these two respects, our State and those more 
or less similarly effected, differed from most others. 
The New England colonists were much clustered 
together from the first, in towns, for protection 
against Indian hostility. This social arrangement 
was also promoted and continued by the maritime 
and other non-agricultural pursuits forced upon 
them by the nature of the climate and soil. Thus 
with the additional advantage of a general similar- 
ity in language, religion and habits, they were en- 
abled, amongst their first social institutions, to 
found and successfully continue the common or ru- 
dimentary school. In turn and as its legitimate 
and certain fruit, this rapidly produced the higher 
institutions of learning. And now, with less of 
acknowledgment to providential circumstances 


'and more of self-gratulation than are strictly due, 








New England possesses a system of education grow- 
ing out naturally from her social condition, based 
on her primary schools, and therefore more fully de- 
veloped than any system can be, emanating from 
different and less favorable combinations. 

Our Southern neighbors, with all the advantages 
of early general similarity in language and habits, 
present another and a much inferior type of educa- 
tional development. The existence of a large ser- 
vile class, performing the greater part of the labor 
of the community, inevitably threw the chief own- 
ers of the soil too far apart, except in the cities, to 
permit the establishment of elementary schools. 
Hence private tutorage or distant boarding-school 
instruction, became the chief means of education 
for the few who were educated, leaving the colored 
laborer wholly untaught, and the poor white citi-! 
zen in little better condition. Here, as elsewhere, 
the circumstances of the people framed the system. 
It was,—home instruction for the children of the 
few in their earlier, and the distant boarding-school 
and college, in their more advanced years ; leaving 
the mass generally uncared for. Of course, in the 
larger towns there were exceptions ; but this was 
the general rule. 

Pennsylvania differed from both. Circumstan- 
ces did not permit her in the outset to found her 
system on the Common School, like New England ; 
nor dared she, like the South, wholly to neglect the 
masses. She did the best she could; and, though 
it is not generally acknowledged, she did it from 
the beginning. 

Her early colonists were amongst the most intel- 
ligent of the age. In those from each nation that 
contributed them, were many persons of high liter- 
ary attainment as well as hardy enterprise. These 
were the first to attempt the promotion of mental 
culture; and, conformably with that law of our 
kind, which causes the educated class first to disre- 
gard the prejudices of race and seek for the gen- 
eral good of all,—they combined together for that 
great purpose. Seeing, however, that sparseness 
of population, diversity of language and other ex- 
isting obstacles, rendered impossible the general 
establishment of rudimentary schools, they, in dif- 
ferent parts of the State and mainly by the efforts 
of the Christian ministry, founded those institu- 
tions that are known as “ Colleges.” These were, 
at first, little if any higher in actual grade than 
our present classical academies; but they kept 
bright the lamp of knowledge and gradually be- 
came increased in number and elevated in stand-| 
ard, till now they are the highest in rank, as they 
were the first in the order of development, among 
the departments in our State system of education. 

It would be a pleasant task, and one of mere but 
tardy justice to public benefactors, to state the 
names and actual services to the cause of educa- 
tion of the founders of these instjtutions. But 
space does not serve. It is only necessary to add, 
that by charters and grants of aid from the State, 
these colleges, from the beginning, have been re- 
cognized as an integral portion of our State 
System. 

Gradually, as the Colleges grew in number and 
rose in rank, and as the towns with their profes- 
sional and other educated men increased in size, 
another class of schools came into existence.— 
These were Academies for males and what are now 
called Seminaries for females. They were mostly | 
established at the county seats, or in other large | 
towns. (Generally they were day schools; but in| 
the more densely inhabited rural districts, schools | 
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|of the same grade were a 


|afterwards, the measure was probably 


] 


iso it n¢ 


und, 
ing accommodations as well as instruction to the 
student. These institutions were designed to im- 
part what was called a good English education to 
both sexes, and to give such classical and other in- 
struction to the males as would enable them to en- 
ter the Colleges. Here again the Legislature (from 
1800 to 1830) saw that this was a step in the right 
direction, granted charters t: many of these insti- 
tutions, and money or land to one county 
that applied for it, and thereby and thenceforward 
incorporated the Academy into our educational 


In every 


system. ‘Thus the Academy and Seminary are the 
second in the order of establishment, as they also, 
with the High Common School, whose purpose is 


the same, are the second in rank in our State Edu- 
cational System 

But the producing power of cir 
republican State and amongst a thoughtful and 
honest people, could not stop here. Schools for 
general rudimentary instruction were always con- 
templated and the time was anxiously watched for 
by the more intelligent, when they might be safe- 
ly added, as the foundation of the The 
constitutional provision for the “establishment” 
of schools in such a manner that the poor should 
be taught gratis, was never entirely lost sight of ; 


cumstances in a 


system. 


though the laws enacted near the commencement 
of the present century for enrolling them as pau- 
pers and placing them in schools, not “establish- 


ed” by public authority, but imposed by private 
speculation on the charity of the counties, was an 


almost evasion of this provis and only justifia- 
ble by existing counteracting circumstances. 
It was not until about 1830 that a serious at- 


tempt could be made to comply with the wise pro- 
vision of the organic law, and thus lay the founda- 
tion of the whole system. Even then, and for years 
in advance 
of that maturity of circumstances which would 
have been necessary at once to give it acceptance 
and success. But the thoughtful men of that day 
saw that there was gradually settling down upon 


our State, a degree of disregard for the benefits of 


education which it was dangerous to permit to be- 
come geveral and confirmed. It was perhaps na- 
tural that this low appreciation of mental culture 
should exist. Tilling an exuberant soil, enjoying 
the comforts and protected by the institutions their 
more enterprising fathers had secured for them, 
many citizens of that day had come to the conclu- 
sion, that the little learning which enabled them- 
selves to get through life so prosperouly, would also 
be sufficient for their children. ‘To dispel this dan- 
gerous error was essential to the State character 
and prosperity. Hence it was that in 1834, when 
the common school was ushered into existence, it 
met with such fierce opposition ;--showing, that 
though it may have been somewhat prematurely 
established, in reference to density of population 
and other conditions in some portions of the State, 
it was none too soon to stem the growing distaste 
for learning. 

More than a quarter of a century has since test- 
ed the experiment and enabled it to live down op- 
position. It now covers the broad Common- 
wealth,—the firm and deep laid basis of the whole ; 
the third in the order of establishment, the widest 
in scope, of all the departments of the State 
System. 

But out fathers never lost sight of the great 
truth that good schools cannot exist without good 
teachers ; and they continually attempted to pro- 
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cure these from every promising source within 
reach. The Normal idea,—to use a modern name 
for an old thing,—the idea of preparing a few to 
impart knowledge to many,—was one of the avow- 
ed and moving causes of the establishment of col- 
leges, in the minds of their friends ; and it was sub- 





sequently upon the express condition of preparing | 


teachers for the schools that the Legislature made 
to them grants of money. Still in pursuit of the 
same end, the same idea mainly led the State to 
aid the academies. This essential object seems 
never to have been lost sight of; and it was only 
upon the admitted failure by both these classes of 
institutions to render this indispensable service to 
the State, that this Normal idea, so late as the 


year 1857, took the form of a distinct Normal | 


School. 
Thus was completed, up to the point of diverg- 
ence into professional study and preparation, our 
reat State System of Education ;—evolved slow- 
y and with difficulty from the deep recesses of our 
social life; but now that we contemplate it as a 
whole,—simple, symmetrical and wonderfully adapt- 
ed to our wants and its own high uses. 

A theorist would plan, and, in different circum- 
stances a statesman might perfect, a system in the 
reverse order to ours. He would first train the 
corps of Teachers. With these, he would spread 
the rudimentary schools over the land. From those 
would grow out the higher academical institutions ; 
and above all would elevate themselves the col- 
leges. With us it has been different. Not our- 
selves, but the circumstances in which we and our 
fathers were placed by Providence, have, in differ- 
ent order, elaborated for us this great structure 
whose growth has been traced. We are therefore 
to draw, as well from the difficulty and cost of its 
development as from its manifest adapteness to 
our own wants, the firm determination to maintain 
it in its integrity, to cherish it in all its parts, and 
to render it successful in all its operations as a 
whole. 

This then is the theory of our State System of 
Education : The Common Scuoot, wherever a suffi- 
cient number of pupils can be collected together 
to constitute a day school,—(for none but a day 
school can ever be a common school,)—for rudi- 
mentary training; and, as soon as circumstances 
will permit, the same Common Schools so graded, 
that the highest in the series shall fit the student 
for the general pursuits of life, or for admission 
into the college. The Hian Common Scuootn, and 
the Boarpinc Acapemy and Semrnary,—the last 
two to receive the pupil from the ungraded Com- 
mon School wherever that imperfection of the lat- 
ter exists, from the larger cities desiring to send a 
portion of their youth to the pure air of the coun- 
try, and from other sources; and all to prepare 
their students for entrance into actual life or into 
the college. And finally at one extreme, the Cot- 
LEGE, for that broad liberal culture based upon this 
generous preparation, which shall fit its students 
for the proper acquisition of professional knowl- 
edge, or for the spheres of the highest intelligence 
in life; and at the other, the Normat Scoot, in- 


fusing true mental development, life and success | 


into the whole. 

In this system there is no place, because in our 
government there is no power, for denominational 
religious instruction of any kind, by public author- 
ity. But it must not hence be concluded that the 
patriots and good men who, throughout the course 
of our history framed its parts, intended to exclude 





|the religious element from the idea of a sufficient 
‘training for the youth of the land. ‘The very re- 
verse is the truth. They perceived that, while this 
kind of instruction was excluded from, it was not 
necessary to, the proper functions of the day or 
common school ;—that indispensable duty devolv- 
ing during the child’s attendance in the day school 
upon the parental and clerical teaching of the 
home. But feeling also that, when the youth left 
the home in pursuit of further knowledge, provi- 
sion for his religious culture was indispensable, and 
knowing that such culture could not be given by 
the State,—hence it was, and for this reason alone, 
that under their guidance the State did not, and 
never can, take upon herself the entire establish- 
ment, support and control of the higher instita- 
tions for general training. She could not impart, 
by her own agency, religiousinstruction. She dar- 
ed not train up her youth without it. The safe and 
appropriate expedient was, therefore, adopted of 
leaving the establishment and control of these in- 
stitutions to private enterprise and benevolence ; 
and of only giving them a sufficient degree of pub- 
lic authorization by her charter and of encourage- 
ment by occasional and very moderate donations, 
to recognize them as necessary parts of the sys- 
tem. Thus limitedly authorized and sustained, 
there never has been—there never can be—danger 
from the religious character of these institutions, 
The selection of them by parents being the free 
act of each, and the support of all depending upon 
their liberality in this department of their duty,— 
there is neither the risk of proselyting in their re- 
ligious character, on the one hand; nor, on the 
other, the greater danger—that of the general ed- 
ucation of the youth of the land without religious 
culture. 

Hence also it would seem, that while there is no 
place for denominational instruction in the Com- 
mon Schools of our system, there is also no neces- 
sity for any class of day schools devoted to that 
object; and that our system thus sufficiently and 
safely provides, by the means just stated, for the 
religious, as well as the intellectual and moral 
training of the youth entrusted to its care. 

So also in reference to Professional institutions ; 
the State finds no place for them in her system 
proper. Even in regard to those for the training 
of Teachers,—while she promotes their establish- 
ment and aids them with a portion of her means on 
the ground of indispensable service to her schools, 
she at the same time retains them on the same 
footing of independence from State control, as is 
occupied by all other professional or functional in- 
stitutions. 

Henee again it would appear, that there is no 
place—at least yet—for what in other lands is call- 
ed the University ;—being a combination of schools, 
with proper professorships, apparatus and libraries, 
for instruction in the learning and science proper 
to all the liberal professions and avocations.— 
While it is always good policy to aid professional 
institutions with occasional donations, the question 
whether it will ever be wise and proper for this 
State to found such an institution or grand com- 
bination of institutions as an University, and thus 
take into her own hands the control of, and the 
shape to be given to the liberal professions—those 
eat modifiers of national life and development— 
is more than doubtful. Certainly nothing of the 
kind has yet been attempted. 

As aspecies of professional training supposed 
to be necessary to the State in its governmental 
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capacity, recent unhappy events have led to the 
suggestion of founding a public Military School.— 
But two wrongs never yet made one right; and 
though it is true that other States may have been 
for years, by this means, preparing for what they 
called self-defence and the nation calls rebellion,— 
Pennsylvania never would if she could, contem- 
plate the possibility of the necessity of resistance 
to the Union by such or any other measures, or of 
its inability to protect all its parts in their just 
rights. Happily, however, the whole war power, 
including as an incident the military training of the 
officers, is committed to the National Government; 
and more happily still, her present position in the 
field shows, that this State may safely rely, in all 
sudden emergencies, upon her volunteers and mili- 
tia. Hence there would seem to be neither place 
nor necessity for a permanent Military Depart- 
ment in our educational system. 

These remarks relative to possible or suggested 
changes in the system, are hazarded for the pur- 
pose of attracting more attention to its nature 
and peculiar simplicity and symmetry, than they 
have yet received ; and more especially of suggest- 
ing great jealousy of any attempt to conform it 
to other and perhaps not desirable or appropriate 
models. 

But while these are, beyond question, the parts 
and this the theory of our system, the great defect 
is, that the practice of the parts is in almost en- 
tire discord with the theory of the whole. 

The unperfected Common School,—with its short 
term, its inferior teachers, and its low grade of in- 
straction,—does not prepare students in sufficient 
numbers to sustain the Academies and Seminar- 
ies in their proper rank, much less to justify the 
establishment of its own High Schools. Hence 
the so-called Academies and Seminaries are com- 
pelled, in order to live, to teach all branches, from 
the Alphabet to French and Latin, and from the 
multiplication table to geometry. This disturb- 
ance of the inferior institutions reacts, in turn, on 
the Colleges, which are thus compelled to trespass 
on the ground of the lower schools, and to depress 
their own position and derange their course, by the 


injurious expedient of Preparatory Departments, | 


and the general admission of sadly unqualified ma- 
triculants. 

But it is unnecessary now to pursue this subject 
further. Lately, a Convention representing all the 
departments of our system convened at Harrisburg. 
With great unanimity it was agreed to consider 
their respective duties and relations to each other, 
and to meet again next August. Definite conclu- 
sions will no doubt then be presented, which, if ma- 
tured in the spirit which actuated the meeting, will 
constitute a new and bright era in the history of 
the system,—the era of union and co-operation by 
all the parts. It will be the commencement of the 
practical fulfillment of the great design ; and till 
then, it would be premature to attempt to for- 
shadow the conclusions that will be arrived at. 

For the present,—and coming back to the Com- 
mon School System proper, certain serious defici- 
encies in whose results gave rise to this review,— 
it is now asserted that the causes of those defici- 
encies, (viz: insufficiency of attendance and in- 
sufficiency in duration of instruction) are : 

1, Interference with the proper sphere of opera- 
tions of the Common Schools, by other institutions 
of the general State system. 

2. Withdrawal of the most desirable and effici- 
ent members of the community from the support 


|and improvement of the Common School, by that 
interference. 

3. Decrease of interest and of confidence in the 
Common School, on the part of the community 
generally, by this withdrawal of the countenance 
‘of its most influential members. 

In reality these are but different phases or stages 
of the effect of one single cause ; but they are dis- 
tinct in their development and admit of separate 
consideration. 

1, Argument is not needed in support of the first 
position ; facts are stronger: In every portion of 
the State in which Academies and Seminaries, ad- 
mitting students below the academical grade—and 
most do—are numerous, the condition of the Com- 
mon School is depressed in exact proportion to the 
number and influence of those interferences. On 
the contrary, in the same degree as this baneful in- 
fluence is absent, do its energies revive and its suc- 
cesses increase. It need scarcely be instanced, 
that in every considerable town in the State, in 
which the Common Schools have been graded, their 
instructions elevated and the select day-school su- 
perseded, the very deficiencies so often herein indi- 
cated as tests, disappear. Average attendance at 
once grows to a respectable proportion, and the 
term of instruction extends itself to a reasonable 
period. The city of Philadelphia is a decisive case 
in point: of 63,532 pupils on the rolls of her 
schools last year, her statistics show an average 
attendance of 54,526,—or the habitual absence of 
only one-seventh ; when the rest of the State, in- 
cluding the high as well as the low average dis- 
tricts, had one-third of the pupils on the absentee 
jlist. Again—Philadelphia keeps her schools in 
operation the entire year, except the necessary va- 
cations ; while the remainder of the State, includ. 
ing the other large towns with their long terms, 
have them open but five months and seven days.— 
Yet it is not to be supposed there is anything more 
patriotic, more patient of taxation, more anxious 
for the education of their youth, in the large towns 
than in the rural districts. The simple and suffi- 
cient explanation of the difference is,—that in the 
one case, the Common School, not being interfered 
with, comes more nearly up to the standard of its 
usefulness and performs more fully its proper func- 
tions. Inthe other, it is retarded, diverted from 
its purpose, and made to fail in result. 

2. It is undeniable that few, except the most in- 
telligent and determined to provide good instruc- 
tion for their children at any cost, send to the se- 
\lect schools or under-grade academies. Finding 
the Common School unfit for their purposes, and 
|too busy or too careless of the attempt to improve 
lit up to the wants of their own offspring, they turn 
their backs on it, grudgingly or at best as a mere 
|public duty pay their tax, and send their younger 
children elsewhere. Now these are the very men 
\for directors. ‘These are the most fit to select the 
iteachers. They are the most competent to visit 
land improve the school. But their absence and 
lack of interest throw all these vital powers and 
|duties into other hands. Until, therefore, the men 
|of the highest intelligence in the community can be 
made to give pledge of fealty to the Common 
School, by sending their own children thither,— 
\thus centering their hopes and their efforts for the 
future where these their treasures are,—there is 
small prospect or hope of its full perfection. Anc 
this can never be done till the interfering instita- 
tions shall be made to confine themselves to their 
own proper ground and sphere of action. 
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3. No object or institution in society can long 
retain public respect and confidence, with the sen- 
timents and action of the leading minds against it. 
When intelligent men practically oppose the Com- 
mon School by withdrawing their children from it, 
and often even by openly condemning it for those 
very meagre results which their own refusal to sus- 
tain and promote it has partly produced,—they in- 
flict upon it the gravest injury in their power.— 
They lead the unthinking and those who should be 
made by the force of example to value knowledge, 
to oppose and to the extent of their ability injure 
the only means within their reach for imparting it 
to their children. It wiil not do for such men to 
justify themselves by saying they pay their tax.— 
If half a dozen of the leading persons of a district 
send their younger children to a distant boarding 
institution, yet uncomplainingly and largely con- 
tribute to the support of the Common School, they 
are still far from blameless. Nay, they are doing 
worse even than by withholding their personal ser- 
vices from the school. ‘They are producing a de- 
cision in the public mind against its value and the 
quality of its instructions. They are crippling its 
energies to accomplish the very object for which 
it was founded. They are helping to destroy the 
hopes of the country, so far as these rest upon gen- 
eral intelligence. 

To sum up on this point ina few words: The 
deficient results of the Common School proceed 
from the want of a due estimate of its value in the 
public mind; this is mainly caused by the with- 
drawal or coldness of support by the leading men 
in the community; and this, again, is greatly pro- 
duced and solely enabled to be continued, by the 
injurious interference of other educational institu- 
tions. 

That this interference is criminal or even inten- 
tional is not asserted. That it can at once be ob- 
viated, is not believed. But it is asserted and be- 
lieved that a due consideration of the whole sub- 
ject may, at least arrest further progress in this 
ruinous direction and lead to the adoption of meas- 
ures which shall, though slowly, yet ultimately 
effect a reformation. 

The great defect of the Common School is want of 
classification—gradation—as has been shown.— 
Wherever this is effectually corrected, the school 
rises and fulfils the high ends of its creation. 

So, the great evil of our general system is want 
of classification or gradation amongst the institu- 
tions composing it. When this shall be effected, 
and not till then, will the system be as productive in 
practice as it is beautiful in theory. 





IV. SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN THE AGENCIES 
AND DETAILS OF THE GENERAL SYSTEM, NECESSARY 
TO INCREASED EFFICIENCY : WITH ESTIMATES, 
Under this head will be embraced both those 

“estimates of the sums requisite for the ensuing 

year,” and the “plans for the improvement of the 

system,” which the law enjoins upon this Depart- 
ment annually to report; the one being for present 
support, and the other for increased efficiency. 
1. Wants of the Common School. 
These are—l. Increased pecuniary means; 2. 

Amended legislation. 

1. Increased Pecuniary Means: Without hesita- 
tion an increase of the annual appropriation is re- 
commended. It is true that the present has grave 


by all the means in our power, those who are to 
come after us and who must also bear this burthen, 
to do so successfully, and finally to relieve them- 
selves from its pressure? If so, that duty cannot 
be better or more cheaply discharged than by cul- 
turing the intellect of our children to cope, and 
their moral nature to cope honestly, with the trials 
that cannot be avoided. A nation of brute ignor- 
ance would succomb under the pressure that will 
be on ours in the near future. Thirty or forty 
millions of educated freemen will make it but the 
cause of that noble energy, which ever grows with 
the occasion till it triumphs over the difficulty. 

Pennsylvania has sent her 100,000 citizens to 
the support of the Constitution and the Laws.— 
She has paid and will still pay her portion of the 
price of the preserved Union. Let her, in the 
midst of the embarrassments and losses of the 
times, show that she is not embarrassed to the ex- 
tent of injustice, that she has not lost her love for 
her children. Abroad, this will prove the steadfast- 
ness of her loyalty to every republican principle 
and institution. At home, it will strengthen the 
hands of her thousand anxious directors, increase 
the efforts of her fifteen thousand teachers, and as- 
sure the community, that their schools are not only 
still to be sustained, but improved. 

A large increase is neither asked for nor would 
it be judicious. But the addition of ten, or even 
five cents per taxable at the present moment would 
benefit the schools, confirm the social sentiment, 
and elevate the character of the State. 

For reasons last year assigned, it is recommened 

that the annual State appropriation be not an ag- 
gregate amount, but a certain sum per taxable, say 
fifty, or even forty-five cents. 
2. Amendments of the School Law: Important 
changes are not now recommended. Some essen- 
tial modifications will, in a few years, be requisite ; 
but the indications of what they should be are not 
yet sufficiently distinct to justify present action.— 
The following are deemed of present necessity : 

A change in the time when School Directors enter 
spon their duties: No period being now specified, 
the term of each director expires with the election 
of his successor, which, in nearly all cases, is be- 
lieved to happen a considerable time before the 
close of the school year. This relieves the out- 
going members,—often the President or Secretary 
and sometimes both,—from making out the annual 
report, and throws it into the hands of new and 
inexperienced officers. Much delay and no little 
imperfection in the reports are the result. Whereas, 
if the out-going members were to continue and 


{make the reports of their own doings, and close 


the accounts to the end of the year, greater regu- 
larity and more accuracy would be secured. 

Votes of a majority of Directors in certain cases: 
The law requires the votes of a majority of the 
whole board, to levy the tax. The same principle 
should be extended to the location of schools, the 
purchase and sale of real estate, the selection or 
dismissal of teachers, the adoption of studies and 
text-books and the fixing of the annual term of 
instruction. All these are acts of the highest im- 
portance, and should have the consent and authori- 
ty of at least the majority of all the members.— 
The yeas and nays of the members should also be 
entered on the minutes, in al! these cases. 

The regulation of the School Month: Intermina- 


responsibilities and heavy burthens, and that the|ble confusion arises from want of legislation on 


last must be increased. 


But at the period when /|this point. 


Some districts adopt the calendar 


this has become inevitable, should we not enable,|month, with all the Saturdays as days of teaching, 
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making, say twenty-six ix days in . the month ; some 
include half the Saturdays, making twenty-four 
days; some omit all the Saturdays, making twenty- 
two days. Others adopt the lunar month, with all 
the Saturdays included, or half included, or all 
omitted, making twenty-four, twenty-two, or twenty 
days. In reality it is of little importance which 
month, so that it be uniform, is the rule,—except 
that Saturday teaching is not to be favored; for 
the compensation of the teacher is generally regu- 
lated according to the actual number of teaching 
days. But it is a subject of constant and unneces- 
sary labor and annoyance to this Department ; and 
from this source originate many difficulties, often 
leading to law suits, between teachers and direc- 
tors. The lunar monthis really the school month ;— 
school terms opening and closing with the week, the 
work of the school proceeding on the same princi- 
ple, and directors meeting on a certain day of the 
week and not of the month. Aceordingly, it is re- 
commended that the lunar month be, in all school 
affairs and contracts, the school month. 

Election of Directors in Independent Districts :— 
The existing law does not specify time or place for 
holding elections in new districts formed by the 
Courts, out of parts of others. 
be conferred on the Courts which form these dis- 
tricts. 


Teachers to be exempt from Township office and | 


Militia Duty: Directors are now exempt, and there 
is the same reason, at least, for extending the privi- 
lege to teachers. 

School Property in Abolished Districts: Neither 
is there any law providing for the ownership of the 
property or the settlement of the accounts and 
payment of debts belonging to or due by Indepen- 
dent Distriets abolished by the Courts. The omis- 
sion should be supplied. 

School loans to be exempt from Taxation: 
property is now exempt from taxation. 
extension would enable Boards to make the neces- 
sary improvements and manage their affairs with 
greater ease ; and would also be one means of im- 
proving the school buildings of the State. 


Equalization in the effect of the Occupation Taz: | 


At present some occupations are entirely exempt, 


and none are strictly liable to pay this tax, unless | 


named and valued in the assessor's list. A change 


in the iaw seems necessary, by which it shall be| 


made to bear equally, and none be exempted by 
the error of the assessing officer. 


Zax on Pleasure Carriages, Watches and Salaries: | 


Some declaratory legislation is required on these 
subjects ; 


amount, and not, as is often done, to the fixed sum 
or per centage imposed as State tax. 

Zaz on Unseated Lands: Great embarrassment | 
is felt in the Northern part of the State from the 
fact that this tax is only available every second 
year; the intermediate year being deprived of this 
portion of its means for the support of the schools. 
Perhaps authorizing the deduction of a certain per- 
centage from the amount assesed, for prompt pay- 
ment, and the addition of a like proportion if not 
paid in the second year, would remedy the diffi- 
culty. 

Unoccupied Academy Property: The condition 
of this property, mostly at the county seats, to- 
wards the purchase or erection of which the State 
contributed, and which is not now applied to its 
intended object, was remarked on at length in the | 
last report. The matter is again presented, with a! 


The power should | 


School | 
This | 


probably subjecting them to the school- | 
tax rate of the district on their actual valuation or | 


‘cntemneadalien, that a ren be passed authorizing 
its conveyance for Common School purposes. 
Graduations of Salaries of Cou nty Superintendents: 


Last year the inequality in these salaries was urged 
upon the attention of the Legislature, without suc- 
cess ; but now, as two-thirds of the present term of 
office will have expired before any change would 
probably take effect, and as fuller light can be 


brought to bear on the whole subject at the next 
session, the matter is not pressed. 

Nearly all these suggestions relate to matters of 
detail, and their adoption will not disturb the gen- 
eral plan of the Common SchoolSystem. But their 


passage, or such of them as the Legislature shall 
sanction or such others as its wisdom shall add, 
at an early period, will much facilitate the = of 
the System. A new edition of the School , De- 
cisions and Forms cannot much longer be dispe nsed 
with, and it only awaits the action of the Legisla- 
ture on these points. 
2. Wants of the Nor 1 Schoots 

These also are—l. Pecuniary aid ; and 2. Some 
amendments of the Law. 

1. Pecuniary Aid: Wh last year, it was ur- 
gently recommended, that $15,000 be given to each 


| of these ins stitutions, that sum was not named at ran- 
dom. Less will not suffice to enable them to afford 
their instruction at reduced rates to the Teachers of 
the State, which is supposed to be the great object 
of Legislative bounty; and the sum named is less 
than the average given by the State to her Colleges, 
One-third has already been given; and if an addi- 
tional third be now added, the will be at a time 
|when it will do the most good. To the School of 
the Twelfth District it is necessary in every view of 
the case, and will go far towards fully enabling it to 
|meet the urgent needs of the Teachers and Schools 


boon 


1er 


of the Western portion of the State. To the School 
of the Second District, it will be almost equally use- 
|ful, by causing increased facilities to Teachers. 
There is a difference, however, in the circumstan- 
ces of the two Institutions:—The one is a free do- 
nation to the system by the liberal citizens of the 
vicinity, and is not owned by stockholders who can 
lreceive dividends. The other is: and though its 
high merits as the pioneer institution of its class, 
commend it, notwithstanding this feature, to the 


favor of the public, yet in donations by the publie, 

\this difference is not to be entirely lost sight of. It 

|is therefore proposed, that while the second instal- 
fl 


ment of the original sum named be given uncondition- 
ally to the “ North Western N ormal School,” that 
in the Second District shall only receive a like sum, 


to be applied to the payment of debt, upon condi- 
\tion that the stockholders cancel an equal amount 
| of stock,—each proportionally,—and thus contribute 
the same amount that the State does, to the good of 
the Common School System. With this provision, 
|the appropriation to both is recomm« nde sd as one 


re 


demanded for the improvement the Schools of 
the State. 

| 2. Amendment of the Normal S Law: This 
has been in operation so short sand has hith- 
erto so fully effected the obj in view, that few 


defects are yet sufficiently developed to ji ustify legis- 


lation at this time. Amongst th se are 

Some additional inducement to Districts send 
Students, on District account: The feature in the 
law to this end, has hitherto been B pearly a dead let- 
ter, and it is probable that a slight modification 


|might render it actively beneficial. 


‘Time of making the Annual Report: The report 
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to be made in the month of June. This occurs in 
the middle of their summerterm. It should therefore 
be changed to the end of that term, so as to embrace 
the full institutional year. 

3. Wants of Academies, Seminaries aud Colleges. 

These portions of the agencies of our system are 
classed together, only because the same brief remarks 
in relation to them under the present head, will alike 
apply to each. 

It is regretted that deficiency of clerical force in 
this Department, and the want of knowledge, till 
lately, of the existence of a joint resolution of 1838, 
giving authority to call upon the chartered institu- 
tions of these classes for annual reports, have pre- 
vented the obtainment and presentation of the sta- 
tistics of their number and condition. Without this 


it would be unsafe to venture on any definite propo- | 


sitions either of aid or for their orderly classifica- 
tion in the system. In this connection, therefore, 
and on this ground, the request for an additional 
desk in this Department, to take charge of this in- 
teresting branch of the work, which was made with- 
out success last year, is again urgently renewed. 

In the meantime, the following propositions are 
suggested as the basis upon which the institutions 
now under consideration shall be further recognized 
and actively admitted into the State system :— 

1. That before receiving further State aid they 
shall each, as far as practicable, adopt megqsures for 
the discharge of its own proper functions in the sys- 
tem, without infringement on those of the other in- 
stitutions. 

2. That when thus, to the extent of its ability, co- 


operating with the others to promote the success of 


the whole system, each of these institutions is justly 
entitled to aid from the State, in proportion to its 
services to the community and to those of the other 
classes of its educational institutions. 

It may be said, that this holds out little prospect 
of relief to these institutions. The contrary is be- 
lieved. It not only affords the prospect of liberal 
and regular State aid, whenever adequate service 
shall have been rendered to deserve it, but it prom- 
ises the far richer and nobler support of a combined, 
vigorous and fully productive system. We shall 
soon have 700,000 pupils on the roll of the Common 
School. Of these, at the lowest calculation, 100,000 
should be in the Academies, Seminaries and High 
Schools, and 10,000 reach the colleges. This ten- 
folds the present numbers, and constitutes a pros- 
pect, realizable in the days of the next generation at 
farthest, in contrast with which the small contribu- 
tions of State bounty are trifling. Yet that bounty 
is requisite and should be conferred, as the lever with 
which the whole burthen can be moved from the en- 
ergies of the system. The sooner it is given, being 
fairly earned, the sooner will the other great results 
follow. 

4. Wants of this Department. 

These are a continuation of the usual facilities al- 
lowed by the Legislature to enable it to discharge 
its functions, with the additional Clerk alluded to. 

The Letter Clerk added to the force of the office, 
last session, has been of great service ;—enabling 
the Department so to meet every demand for the de- 
cision of “ controversies and disputes” and for advice 
or explanation, that no week during the year closed 
with a single case undisposed of that was matured 
for final action. The answers and decisions were 
aleo sent in a clear hand and a formal shape, which 
could not be expected when the whole labor fell upon 


the head of the Department. In addition to this, 
copies of all decisions and important letters have 
|been regularly kept ;—thus securing the opportunity 
which is necessary in almost every instance, of refer- 
ence to any stage of the correspondence in order to 
|maintain the regularity of the proceedings. 

The other Desk, again asked for, is even of more 
importance. It is not a mere addition to the work- 
ing force of the office; but the means, if granted, 
to greatly promote the pefection of our whole State 
System. If there is soundness in the views present- 
ed in this report as tothe relation of other institu- 
tions to that system, and if their inclusion into its 
plan and operations ought to be preceded by an ac- 
curate comprehension of their present condition, 
‘actual capabilities and future prospects,—then it is 
iself-evident that the proper measures should be em- 
ployed to effect this object. Precisely such is the 
work intended for this addition to the force of the 
Department ; and if conceded, perfect confidence is 
now felt that the experience of one year will fully 
justify the slight expense. It is therefore most ur- 
gently requested, as the means of obtaining, meth- 
odizing and spreading before the Legislature and the 
public, such reliable information relative to the 
Academies, Seminaries and Colleges of the State, as 
will not only show the important work these institu- 
tions have been accomplishing, but, to a great ex- 
tent, of enabling them, by the mere act of mashall- 
ing their results and classifying their work, to still 
more largely benefit and do honor to the State. 


RECAPITULATION OF ESTIMATES FOR NEXT YBAR, 


The followirg is a statement of the sums estimat- 
ed to be necessary for the school expenses of the 
year which will commence on the first Monday of 
June, 1862, according to the principles of this re- 
port : 

For the System Generally. 

State appropriation to the Common School 

Districts and Philadelphia, at 50 cents 
DOT TOMBS. 066.60 ees 


$321,145 50 


Salaries of County Superintendents.. 40,061 00 
Appropriation to two Normal Schools.. 10,000 00 
For this Department. 

Salary of State Superintendent $1,500 00 
Clerks and Messenger...... - 5,906 00 
Postage, Telegraph & Express. 1,000 00 
Traveling Expenses of State Su- 

perintendent.............. 300 00 
Stationary, Blank Books, &e--. 300 00 
Boxing and forwarding Reports, 

Poraas, Laws, Bic. cc occsccoe 600 00 
Cleaning Department, Fuel and 

Miscellaneous ..........00+0 110 00 

—_——- 9,710 00 





380,916 60 

This aggregate exceeds the whole amount appro- 
priated to Common School purposes for the current 
year, by thesum of $63,506 50. The estimates have 
been, in view of the other immediate wants of the 
time, made as small as the interests of the great 
cause involved would allow. Should the representa- 
tives of the people sanction the increase, the effect 
will be propitious. It will give assurance that while 
the State is true to all her duties and rights in the 
present, she is also mindful of the future. It will 
send a thrill to the heart of every lover of his race, 
and be a noble instance of that steadfastness which 
is a prominent characteristic of the State. 

Tuo. H. Burrowss, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Dec, 31, 1861. 
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